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“He will not be here to-night,” said Mrs. 
Brainard, with a deep sigh, as she let fall the 
curtain which she had lifted from the small 
and solitary window of her humble dwelling, 
having vainly endeavored to pierce the 
darkness which reigned without. A fierce 
storm was raging. The dread roar of the 
wind which swept through the valley over- 
looked by the site of the dwelling, was inces- 
sant, save when drowned for a moment by the 
violent beating of the rain against the win- 
dow. Occasionally, the crash of a forest tree 
was heard, as it was hurled from its place on 
the mountain that rose abruptly in the rear. 

“He will not be here to-night,” repeated 
Mrs. Brainard, in a tone of deeper sadness, as 
she crossed the floor, seemingly with no defi- 
nite purpose. A slight sigh, as of one awak- 
ing from slumber, caught her ear, despite the 
noise of the elements without. She moved 
quickly, and gently drew aside the curtain of 
a bed that stood in a rude recess of the apart- 
ment, and exposed to the dim rays of the 
flickering lamp the countenance of a young 
man, whose ghastly paleness and deeply sun- 
ken eye betokened a speedy departure to the 
spirit-land. 

** Has he come ?” said the invalid, in a fee- 
ble, hollow voice. 
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“No, my son. It would be impossible for 
any one to come up the valley on such a night 
as this. It would be almost certain death to 
attempt it.’ 

The fall of a venerable hemlock which 
stood at the very door of their dwelling added 
a fearful commentary to her remarks on the 
dangers of the night. An expression of fear 
crossed his countenance as the sound and 
shock of the fall was heard and felt. 

“We are safe,” said the mother, noticing 
the expression. ‘‘ Fear not, I am with thee ; 
be not dismayed, for 1am thy God. The very 
hairs of our head are all numbered. Our best 
and most powerful friend is with us, if your 
father is not.” 

A slight groan was uttered by the sufferer. 
The hand of the mother was gently laid on his 
forehead, while on her countenance there rest- 
ed an expression of grief, to which copious 
tears would have made no addition. 

** Are you in much pain?” asked she, in a 
tone which exhibited all the depths of a 
mother’s tenderness. 

*«“No. I wish to see him once more.” 

This effort at utterance caused a fit of cough- 
ing which seemed to threaten immediate dis- 
solution. How earnestly did the eye of the 
mother glance around the apartment, as she 
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supported her, son, while she vainly strove to 
suppress the trembling that shook her frame. 
The paroxysm passed away, and his eye 
closed as if in slumber. Gently she laid him 
down upon his pillow, and gazed with tearless 
and glassy eye upon the face that she doubted 
not would assume the fixedness of death, ere 
the morning sun should light up the desola- 
tions of the storm. She sat down for a mo- 
ment by the bed-side, then rose and paced the 
floor with her hands pressed on her burning 
forehead, paused for a moment at the window, 
and half drew back the curtain, then kneel- 
ing, she attempted to cast her burden upon 
the Lord. A slight movement of the sleeper 
disturbed her devotions. She arose, and 
bending over him, listened to his (to her ear) 
rapidly shortening breath. Again she left the 
bed-side, and repaired to the farther corner of 
the room, saying to herself as she knelt, “ If 
prayer fails to relieve me, what shall I 
do?” Long did she kneel there, and calmer 
and calmer grew the heavings of her bosom ; 
and when she arose, she felt that she was not 
alone. She proceeded to make preparation 
for the remainder of the night, and even calmly 
sought and arranged articles which might be 
needed when the death-hour should come. 
She then sat down by the bedside. The 
sleep of the patient was deep and long con- 
tinued. As she sat beside him, she ‘“‘ remem- 
bered all the way which the Lord had brought 
her,” from the commencement of her being to 
the present sad and solitary hour. She re- 
viewed the days of her childhood, when her 
glad voice mingled with those of brothers and 
sisters who rejoiced in the richest treasures of 
parental love—her first acquaintance with the 
future husband of her youth, and the delight- 
ful hours when she permitted the current of 
her affections to flow out towards him, met by 
a returning stream not less pure, deep, and 
perennial—the hour when, united to him in 
holy bonds, she left her home and kindred for 
the full possession of a heart which sympa- 
thised with every feeling, from the lightest to 
the deepest, that stirred her soul—the years of 
prosperity, so abundant in the means of con- 
tributing to the enjoyment of those lacking 
sympathy and succor—the days of darkness, 
when wealth and the friends made by it were 
scattered, and the hospitable mansion was ex- 
changed for the lonely log cottage—the sepa- 
ration of those who had been one in heart 
and life, the father to a foreign land, the son 
for toils which his delicate frame was unable 
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to sustain, the daughter to strive to communi- 
cate, to listlessness and imbecility, those men- 
tal and physical accomplishments which had 
so often elicited the admiration of the most 
cultivated circles—the return of that son to 
die, as it seemed, with her alone—all these 
scenes passed in review before her, and in all 
she could distinctly trace the hand of Almighty 
goodness and wisdom, even in this last closing 
scene, whose shades were so fast darkening 
around her. 

She rose from her seat, and kneeling by the 
bedside of her dying son, gave thanks to God 
for all His dealings with her and hers, and 
asked, in full assurance that she should be 
heard and answered, for strength to sustain 
her in the trial that seemed to be near, even 
at the door. 

As she resumed her seat, she fancied she 
heard an attempt to lift the latch, and it was 
was not till a violent gust of the storm had 
passed that she was able to hear the move- 
ment, which told that some one was at the 
door. She sprang and opened it, and her 
daughter stood before her, drenched to the 
skin and deadly pale. A half-suppressed ex- 
clamation burst from the mother, and they 
were locked in such an embrace as is known 
only to those who have hearts as warm as 
those that beat in the bosoms of the mother 
and her daughter, and who, like them, meet, 
after long separation, in the chamber of death, 
or beside the grave of buried love. 

Mrs. B. led her daughter to the bedside, and 
allowed her to imprint a kiss on the pale 
brow of the sleeper, and withdrew her to 
make the necessary changes in her dress. 

She had effected this, and was sitting by the 
fire endeavoring to restore warmth to her 
chilled and exhausted frame, leaning on the 
bosom of her mother, too feeble and too full 
of heart to, speak, when her brother awoke 
and made an effort at utterance. Her impulse 
was to rise and rush to his bedside, but her 
strength failed her, and she sank to the floor 
ina swoon. Her brother’s wild look of in- 
quiry was answered by his mother, while she 
was placing a pillow beneath the head and 
using means of restoring her suspended ani- 
mation. ‘* Your sister came, half an hour 
ago, wet and exhausted. She has not told 
me whence and how she came. 
ginning to recover,” 

“ She slowly opened her eyes, but the wild 
light that gleamed from them, and the ner- 
vous agitation of her frame, led her mother 
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to fear that she might suffer a double bereave- 
ment. Fora moment she felt an unutterable 
pang. For the death of her son she was pre- 
pared; to that stroke she could bow without 
amurmur. Could she be resigned to the liv- 
ing death of her daughter ? 

A moment relieved her from this distress- 
ing fear. Speculation appeared in the full 
dark eye of Mary. Reason resumed her 
sway. Supported by her mother, she sat by 
the bedside and took her brother’s hand in 
hers, while a smile so angelic lit up her wan 
features, that it renewed the fear that she 
might be on the eve of her departure to the 
better land. 

“ Dear sister,” said the dying brother, ‘I 
am thankful to see you once more; you are 
pale ; we shall not be separated long; it will 
be a joy tome to welcome you home. But 
our dear mother—how could she do without 
us both ?” 

The thought disturbed him, but calmness 
was restored by the remark of the mother. 
“Your sister is exhausted, as she may well 
be, by her efforts to reach us. She will soon 
recover; but if not—if God calls her, I can 
spare her.” These words were spoken in a 
firm, calm, and even cheerful tone. 

A change soon took place in his breathing. 
«Your confidence is firm ?” said Mary, rightly 
divining that the end was near. 

“Firm as the everlasting hills!” 
reply. 

He sank into a lethargic slumber. Mrs. 
B. constrained her daughter to lie down upon 
a couch and seek some repose. She soon fell 
asleep. For several hours the mother watch- 
ed the slumbers of her children. The day 
began to dawn, and the hoarse voice of the 
storm to die away As the first rays of the 
morning sun glanced in at the window, na- 
ture was calm, and almost at that moment the 
spirit departed from its tenement. There 
was no death-struggle; he simply ceased to 
breathe. So sudden and quiet was his de- 
parture, that Mary was not called to witness 
it. She was suffered to sleep on, and take her 
rest. 

While the mother was thus sitting between 
the living and the dead, footsteps were heard 
approaching, and a low rap at the door. She 
opened it, and Mr. Bateman, a rude dweller on 
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$ the mountain a mile or two distant, stood be- 
fore her. 

; “Good morning,” said he as he entered, in 
as mild a tone as his habitually harsh voice 
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would allow. ‘ You are all alive yet, I hope, 
after this dreadful”—. But seeing her shake 
her head, he paused abruptly, and then asked, 
** Is he gone ?” 

** Yes,” said she, pointing to the corpse, and 
then, with a gesture deprecating noise, to the 
couch on which Mary was reclining. At 
that moment she suddenly awoke. “I dream- 
ed he was dying,” said she, and going to the 
bed-side. ‘Oh, why did you not call me?” 
Convulsive weeping followed a sight of the 
fixed countenance and closed eye. Her mo- 
ther led her to an adjoining apartment, and 
after a short absence returned. 

She found the old man sitting by the bed- 
side, with his chin supported by his hands, 
which rested on the top of his staff. His 
cheeks were wet with tears. Her own flowed 
copiously at the sight, for Bateman was the 
last man to be seen in such circumstances, 
and giving evidence of tender feeling. He 
was one of those forest Ishmaelites who fear 
not God nor regard man; from whom a dis- 
play of human feeling was no more to be 
expected than from a brute. 

“I never heard,” said the old man in a 
broken voice, “till yesterday morning, that 
your son had come home sick. I was then 
on my way from home, and did not get back 
till after dark. As soon as I got home, I set 
out to come here; but when I got to the 
bridge, I found it was gone, and I was obliged 
to give it up. I was afraid there was nobody 
to take care of him. This morning I started 
as soon as it was light, and had to go round 
to near the head of the stream.” 

“ T am greatly obliged to you,” replied Mrs 
Brainard, “for taking so much trouble to 
come to us.” 

**T didnt mention it to show how much 
trouble it cost, as if I valued that at any- 
thing; but to show the reason why I was not 
here sooner.” 


* You are very kind to come atall; we had 


no claims upon you.” 

* Yes you have, or fe had, and you for his 
sake. But when did your daughter come ?” 

** About midnight.” 

** On foot, and alone ?” 

‘* Yes—that is, she started on foot when she 
left the stage at the opening of the valley.” 

«* What time was that?” 

** Just before sunset ?” 

«« And it took her till twelve o’clock to get 
here ?” 


‘* It was a little past twelve, I believe She 
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came in thoroughly drenched with the rain, 
and exhausted. I have not yet learned the 
particulars. I only know that she set out as 
soon as she was informed of the danger of 
her brother, and arrived here last night.” 
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«It is a wonder she did not perish. But ; 


what is now to be done? I had better go and 
get some of the neighbors to come and lay 
him out. Anything you want done first.” 

*[ should like to have you send to the 
post-office for me, and make inquiry if any- 
thing has been heard of Mr. Brainard. He 
wrote me he should be here last evening.” 

*‘T wish that I had known it before I left 
home; then I could have sent Ben. I don't 
know, though, as it matters much, for it is ten 
to one if he had gone a step after my back 
was turned. My children don’t behave as 
yours do or did. I know about him who is 
gone, and the girl that would cume through 
such a storm must be of the same make 
Well, I will go and send help here as-soon as 
I can, and go myself to the office, and then I 
shall know it is done.” He laid his hard 
hand for a moment on the temples of the 
sleeper, saying, “* What a loss to lose such a 
son! and what a comfort to have such a son !” 
He leit the house, and proceeded to execute 
the plan proposed. 

Mrs. Brainard was surprised at the kind- 
ness of one who was distinguished for his 
misanthropy, but thought it not stranger than 
that she should be supported as she was in 
her grievous trial. She referred all to the 
good providence of God. 

Mr. Bateman had proceeded but a short dis- 
tance on his way before he saw Mr. Brainard 
slowly advancing towards him. He had ar- 
rived at the opening of the valley at a late 
hour the night before, and, with his feeble 
health, did not dare to undertake to make his 
way through the darkness and the storm. 

When he saw Bateman in the distance, he 
was sorry that it was necessary to meet him. 
The last time they met, Bateman, for an 
alleged fault on the part of Brainard, had 
overwhelmed him with abuse. 

As they drew near, Brainard took the oppo- 
site side of the way, and looked down, that 
they might pass in silence, but was surprised 
to find Bateman planting himself before him, 
and, with his eyes filled with tears, extending 
his hand. The hand could not be refused. 

‘Have you been at my house ?” said Brain- 
ard, perceiving that he was speaking to a 
changed man. 
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*«T have just come from there.” 

** And my son ?” 

« He is well off, for I have no doubt he is 
in heaven, and I have no more doubt that 


there is a heaven, than I have that I am alive.” 


This was said in allusion to Bateman’s oft- 
expressed disbelief of everything relating to 
religion. 

«When did he die ?” 

« This morning, about sunrise.” 

The father was prevented from falling to 
the earth by the supporting arm of his late 


; enemy. They sat together in silence, while 


flowing tears relieved the pressed bosom of the 
bereaved. 

At length he rose to proceed. “I see 7 
must go with you,” said Bateman. Leaning 
on Bateman’s arm, Brainard made his way 


’ slowly towards the dwelling which he longed, 


yet feared, to reach. When within sight of 
it, he paused, and it was not until Bateman 
had remarked, “‘ Your wife sees you, and 


wants you to come on,” that he moved for- 


° all the aid their circumstances required. 


ward. Bateman assisted him to enter, and 
closing the door, went on his way. 

There was not one of the scattered inhabi- 
tants of the valley who did not sympathise 
with the bereaved parents, and freely furnish 
All 
were surprised that Bateman should be the 
messenger, and still more that his manner 
should be so softened and subdued. 

The funeral took place at the appointed 
time. Bateman was there, and classed him- 
self with the mourners. It was the first time 
for more than half a score of years that he 
had been present where a prayer was offered, 


: or other religious services performed. 


When the body was consigned to its resting- 
place in the lone burial-yard where the dead 


; of the retired valley were deposited, he fol- 


¢ did not enter. 


lowed the bereaved family to their home, but 
He seemed to have an instinc- 
tive feeling that they should, for a season at 
least, be left alone. Mary saw him sitting 


’ under the deep shade of a venerable beech that 


grew ata little distance in rear of the dwell- 
ing, and invited him to came in. 

*[ don’t know, young woman, as I ought 
to disturb you, seeing how you are situated, 
but I didn’t feel as if I could go home. There 


; isn’t any place for my feelings there, and, to 
? tell the truth, [ feel as if I had lost the only 
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friend I had in the world.” 
“If he was your friend,” replied Mary, 
“my father and mother are your friends—we 
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are all your friends, and greatly obliged for 
the sympathy and assistance you have ren- 
dered us. When did you become acquainted 
with my brother?” 

“A year ago, when you first came here, I 
saw him, and he treated me as if I was a hu- 
man creature, which was so different from 
what [ was used to, that I couldn’t help liking 
him, though I didn’t let him know it. Last 
spring, when he came home from college, and 
before he went to that place where he broke 
down, as I was afraid he would, I saw a great 
deal of him.” 

“T never knew that he visited you. 
were never at our house.” 

“You were not here all the time, and I 
guess he didn’t tell you all he did in his way 
of trying to do good. You see, he would 
take his gun and come over our way, and if 
he found me by myself he would begin talk- 
ing to me. Many atime I abused him, and 
threatened violence if he came again; but he 
would take it all as pleasantly as a lamb, and 
may be the next day he would come along 
with that smile of his—you know what sort 
of one it was?” 

He raised his eyes, which had been stead- 
fastly fixed on a decaying log, and saw that 
she was weeping. 

“I’m sorry—I was going to say was sorry 
[had said anything to make you cry, but I 
wont say so, for I don’t think it does any- 
body any harm to cry.” 

“Go on,” said the weeping girl. 

“ Well, he kept on coming till I couldn’t 
find heart to be cross to him, and sometimes I 
would find myself talking with him, and for- 
get what time it was; and at such times he 
always said something on the subject of reli- 
ligion that I couldn’t forget. Before he went 
away, he had brought me back in my belief 
to what I was when I wasa child; he brought 
me back to the catechism. I didn’t let him 
know it, though. I got to love him as if he 
was my own son, and more too; but he never 
knew it. I had got so unused to having or 
showing any feeling, that I couldn't say what I 
wanted to. When he went away, I wanted 
to throw my arms around him, but I couldn’t. 
I did make out to offer him money to keep on 
through college; but he said it belonged to 
my own boys, and he must do something 
for his parents. He tried to make me pro- 
mise to attend to religion, but I would not, 
though I was very near it, and if he had 
urged a little longer I should. When he bade 
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me good-bye, he looked sorrowful, and said, 
‘Iam afraid, after all, friend Bateman, that 
you will be lost.” Those words have been 
ringing in my ear ever since.” 

“Come in and talk with my father on this 
subject,” said Mary, knowing that her father 
would rejoice to find him in such a frame of 
spirit, and might give him counsel that might 
be of saving benefit. 

* No,” said he, “I had rather talk with you. 
I can’t be half as free with him as with you 
There is a good deal in your ways that re- 
minds me of him.” I wish I could have seen 
him before he died. As soon as I heard he 
had come home sick—that is, as soon as | 
got home, I started to come here; but the 
bridge was gone, and the storm and darkness 
inade it impossible for me to go through the 
woods towards the head of the stream, where 
Icould cross. But you were out in the storm; 
how was it ?” 

“1 left the main road just before sunset. I 
had the stage set me down there. It was dark 
before I got half the way through the val- 
ley.” 

** How could you keep the road ?” 

“I did not except by feeling. I felt my 
way the whole distance, and was about to 
give up, when the faint light of the window 
met my eye. I am thankful I was permitted 
to see him before he died.” 

“T can’t help thinking how different your 
family, or rather your father’s family, are 
from mine; and the main reason is, that mine 
were brought up heathens, and, I am afraid, 
will never be anything else. 1 wanted to see 
that brother of yours once more. I would 
have felt my way here if the bridge hadn’t 
been gone. I didn’t take a lantern for fear 
they would ask me where I was going. I 
wanted to see him, and give him the promise 
that he begged for when he bid me farewell 
the last time we parted.” 

“Oh! make it to me; he would wish you 
to do it if he could have the opportunity.” 

«T will on one condition. If you will 
pray for me here,—there is nobody to see or 
hear you but God,—I will give you the pro- 
mise he tried so hard to make me give him.” 

Mary hesitated. Her voice had never been 
heard in prayer, save when whispered in the 
retirement of her chamber. She felt, how- 
ever, that it was wrong to hesitate. With a 
glowing countenance she kneeled in the deep 
shadow of the forest trees, and in tremulous 
tones breathed forth a prayer for the returning 
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prodigal so tender and solemn, that his heart 
was more deeply affected than when kneeling 
beside the coffin of his departed friend. With- 
out uttering a word, he turned his footsteps 
towards his home, and Mary went in to com- 
fort her afflicted parents. 

On the next Sabbath, Bateman was at Mr. 
Brainard’s at an early hour, prepared to ac- 
company them to their house of worship, 
which was at the village without the limits of 
the valley. In that village Bateman was well 
known. He frequently was there on the Sab- 
bath, but his foot had never crossed the thres- 
hold of the house of God. 

Much speculation was occasioned among 
his former associates when he was seen pass- 
ing in the direction of the church with a 
pious family. Some followed him til] they 
fairly saw him enter the sanctuary. Others, 
more sceptical, actually entered themselves, 
that they might be assured of the strange fact 
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hat he had exchanged the seat of the scorner 
for that of the disciple. 

The pastor saw him, and his devout bear- 
ing and moistened eye gave a joy to his heart 


$ tng in the sacred desk. It, moreover, prompted 
> him to enter on a course of exertion in behalf 


of those whose case had commonly been 
considered hopeless, which resulted in the 


conversion of nearly a score. 
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In due time they, with Bateman, made a 
public profession of religion. To one who 
congratulated Bateman on the change he had 
experienced, and not observed in others, he 
replied, ‘Let God have all the glory; yet, to 
the praise of the glory of his grace, let it be 
understood that these effects have followed 
the faithfulness of that young man who is 
dead and gone, and the faithfulness of those 
parents who brought him up to do good !” 
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From Dumbarton, we took our departure in a 


SCOTLAND 


steamboat for Glasgow, distance up the Clyde 


about 20 miles. This is a delightful sail. 
The banks of the river, upon the right more 
particularly, are highly cultivated, and the 


grounds, which are laid out in parks, lawns, 


and ornamental plantations, contiguous to } 


gentlemen’s seats and country mansions, pre- 


sent a lively picture of opulence, and indicate 2 


your proximity to a great, flourishing com- 
mercial city. The navigation of the Clyde 


is greatly improved by river embankments, ” 


which contract and proportionably deepen the 
bed of the river. But nothing has contri- 
buted so largely, within the last few years, to 
the commercial interests and aggrandizement 
of Glasgow as steam navigation. It is well 
known that the first steamboat constructed in 
Great Britain was built in Glasgow, in 1812— 
a small boat, christened the Comet, of about 
25 tons, and plied upon the Clyde between 
Glasgow and Greenock. When I first visited 
Glasgow, in 1806, the Clyde was a small, 
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rapid, shallow stream, incapable of floating a 
paddle boat at Glasgow, and just answered the 
purpose of a wash-tub for the washer women 
of the city. Now, as we neared the city, a 
long range of funnels, rising from splendid 
steamers moored along the wharfs, receiving 
and discKiarging their cargoes, presented a 
most animating scene of bustling commerce. 
The city is situated upon the northern banks 
of the Clyde, and chiefly built upon a plain, 
but rises on the north and north-west toa bold 
ridge. The streets are spacious and well 
built, thronged with a concentrated popula- 
tion, and every court, lane, and alley literally 
crammed with children. The main street, 
running east and west, continued under the 
names of Argyle, Gallowgate, and Trongate, 
is about two miles in length, and eighty feet 
in breadth For so large a city, the general 
appearance of the citizens is rough, squalid, 
and perhaps I should not be far from the truth 
if I were to add, dirty; the children generally, 


¢ and the young laboring women frequently, 
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without shoes and stockings, half dressed in 
tattered rags, and would indicate to a stranger, 
if he were not better informed, an extreme 
state of indigence. At the same time he will 
observe an orderly movement and no begging 
in the streets. The people do not look healthy, 
but are pale, thin, attenuated, and, one would 
imagine, only half fed. This may arise from 
the atmosphere being constantly impregnated 
with the smoke and fumes of extensive manu- 
factories, for the city is by no means confined, 
not half as much so as London, and yet the 
inhabitants do not carry the same ruddy ap- 
pearance of health and cheerfulness. 

The four bridges thrown over the Clyde 
have a charming effect, and that is very much 
heightened by the ample space left between 
the river and the buildings, which rise beau- 
tifully upon its banks. 

The new Exchange is a splendid and ele- 
gant building, every way worthy of this mag- 
nificent city. We have seen no building of 
the kind equal to it, excepting the Exchange 
in Paris, and the new one in London. 

We visited the ancient cathedral, interesting 
as a monument of departed Popery and as the 
record of the architectural genius which dis- 
tinguished the early ages of Christianity. It 
is still upheld in a good state of preservation. 

Here we again met the Quaker and his 
family, whom I mentioned as seeing at the 
Trosachs. After the usual friendly saluta- 
tions, he inquired whither we were going 
next. We informed him that we were bound 
for Londonderry. In turn we inquired of him 
where he was going. He replied that he 
should take the steam-packet for Liverpool, 
on his return to London. We proposed that 
he should alter his route, and join us in an 
excursion through Ireland. He seemed a little 
startled at the bare proposal, and declined the 
invitation ; but immediately asked, “ Art thou 
going to take thy daughter with thee?” “ Cer- 
tainly I am.” ‘* Well, then, I think thou art 
a very bold fellow.” 
nition perfectly. 
mind. 
return. 


I understood the admo- 
It spoke a volume to my 
He really thought we should never 
His mind, as the minds of almost all 
Englishmen are, was so thoroughly imbued 
with a sense of the ferocity of the Irish cha- 
racter, that he concluded at once that we were 
rushing upon certain death. As to an English 
lady travelling in Ireland, where the least she 
could expect would be to have her throat cut, 
the thing was monstrous, unheard-of, and 
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most presumptuous. The fact is, that no 
English ladies do travel in Ireland, and very 
seldom an English gentleman, excepting upon 
matters of business. A fearful apprehension, 
and a most unreasonable and unjust one, fills 
the mind, that all the crimes of Ireland chroni- 
cled in the English daily journals will be 
visited upon them. 

A little to the eastward of the cathedral, 
upon a lofty ridge, which bounds the northern 
extremity of the city, you notice the Mer- 
chants’ Park—an odd name, considering the 
purpose for which it is consecrated. It is an 
immense ledge of rocks, which form the quar- 
ries, that are deeply and widely excavated to 
furnish material for building the city, and then 
converted into a cemetery for burying the 
citizens. Thisis the Merchants’ Park. The 
whole is tastefully laid out, planted with 
shrubbery, evergreens, flowers, &c., in imita- 


tion of Pere la Chaise, in Paris. A winding 


path conducts you to the summit. The tombs 
are all excavated from the rocks, and the mer- 
chants of Glasgow may rest here securely 


enough until the trumpet of the archangel 
calls them to judgment. 

On the peak of this cliff stands the monu- 
ment of Knox, the Reformer, and all Scotland, 
for 50 miles around, may see it every day. 
From this elevation the eye wanders over 
the city of Glasgow, the windings of the 
Clyde, the fortress of Dumbarton, the hills of 
Renfrewshire, and the mountains in the far 
off distance. The churches, chapels, asylums, 
hospitals, banks, theatres, hotels, bazaars, 
&c., are al] just suited to their respective ob- 
jects, and just such as one meets with in all 
the large towns in the british Empire. 

In taking leave of this 
where 


rude country, 


“ No vernal blooms the torpid rocks array, 
But winter, ling’ring, chills the lap of May; 
No zephyr fondly sues the mountain’s breast, 
But meteors glare and stormy glooms invest,” 


It is scarcely needful to remark that the 
romantic ideas which the perusal of her poets 
and historians, her philosophers and divines, 
of her martial achievements and undaunted 
heroism, wakened in the student’s youthful 
mind, vanish into air, and leave the impres- 
sion of rocks, and cliffs, and naked moun- 
tains. 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Ay! there thou stand’st, the monument of ages, 
Lifting thy battlements against the sky, 

The Mausoleum of earth’s sleeping sages, 
Who in thy voiceless chambers silent lie. 


Grand, gloomy, in thy solitude, unbroken, 
Save by the echo of some traveller’s tread, 
Who, ’mid thy dreary vaults, would find a token 
Bespeaking memories of the mighty dead. 


How sacred seem thy vaulted aisles, awaking 

Strange thoughts and mighty, which we may not tell ; 
Each stifled whisper startles us with breaking 

Back on the ear like a low funeral knell. 


The streaming sunlight e’en takes on a sadness, 
When resting on thy dark sepulchral walls ; 

And from the heart flees every thought of gladness, 
Beneath the death-damp of thy charnal halls. 


The dust of kings is on thy floors and ceiling— 
The poet’s cenotaph and statesman’s pile— 
The sculptured slab the hero’s couch revealing, 

Are all thou hast of beauty to beguile. 


Yet precious are the gifts which, for thy keeping, 
Earth yields reluctant to thy sad embrace ; 

The great, the wise, the good, all calmly sleeping, 
Have found in thee an honored resting-place. 


; 
| 
: 
| 
: 
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Science has here her champion in his slumber— 
The Muses come to weep at Mixron’s tomb— 
Proud Eloquence, among the sacred number, 
To Burke and Cmatuam points amid the gloom. 


eens 


Here, too, Religion finds a holy altar, 
And keeps her wakeful vigil, with a tear, 
O’er a true faith that ne’er was seen to falter— 
For W iserrorce and Howarp slumber here. 


Guard these blest relics with a reverent pleasure ; 
No foot profanely ’mid these sleepers tread, 

Till God shall call thee to resign the treasure, 
And clothe immortal the reviving dead. 


Whitestown, N. Y. 
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ON NATURE. 


I wave often thought, while wandering through 
the verdant fields, watching the varying tints of 
shadow thrown by a passing, half-transparent 
cloud upon their undulating surface, and the 
fast ripening corn nodding in the breeze; and 
yet still more frequently have I thought, while 
treading the trackless wilds of the great 
West, where the hand of civilization has writ- 
ten no sign, but where all remains as it came 
from the hands of the Creator, that that man 
does not exist who is wholly insensible to the 
beauties of nature, for she is beautiful—most 
beautiful—even in her wildest garb—who 
cannot, if he will, trace the hand of an All- 
wise Being in every scene that meets his 
gaze; and, let him be never so careless, he 
must at times be stricken dumb with awe as 
he looks upon the wonderful works of the 
Almighty, and his very soul go forth with 
veneration for the Being who formed alike the 
subject of his admiration and his own misera- 
ble clay. And if, at such moments, religion 
—pure religion—does rot move his heart, and 
an humble prayer rise to his lips to “ The 
Father who art in Heaven,” such man, I say, 
should not, cannot, does not live. 

Yet need we not go far to contemplate some 
of her rarest specimens of loveliness. What 
shall it signify that we are in a hot and 
crowded city, think you the vanity or might 
of man can obliterate every trace of her 
charms, every sign of her existence, every 
evidence of herrule? No! Look you from 
this casement ; here, ’tis true, the puny works 
of man predominate, and are the most conspi- 
cuous; but see you not yon single blade of 
grass, peeping modestly from between the 
flags of the very street, and with gentle but 
irresistible force urging its way upward to the 
sphere which its Creator fitted it for, emble- 
matical alike of the triumph of humility and 
the reward of perseverance. But let us ex- 
amine it closely—let us scrutinize its struc- 
ture, and consider its purpose and end. 

First, then, we perceive that God hath made 
it in a succession of delicate veins or fibres, 
capable of being separated, and each distinct 
and perfect in itself, acting in the growth or 
nourishment of its part wholly independent of 
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the rest. Of these there are in the blade be- 
fore me but thirty, so delicately and beanti- 
fully united, that to the common observer it 
would seem a whole, and, perhaps, in some 
respects, may properly be so considered. 
But, say you, wherefore hath God, in so small 
a space, placed so many distinct vessels, and 
to what end? Here the wisdom of the Di- 
vine Author, as revealed in this trifling 
instance, should fill owr minds with admira- 
tion and gratitude. Each of these veins, com- 
municating directly with the soil, derives the 
necessary nourishment alike for its upper and 
lower extremity, by a curious natural philo- 
sophic law. God having made the bore of 
each of these vessels exceedingly fine—so 
fine indeed that a single hair might scarce pass 
through them—they may be considered, and 
are in fact, natural capillary tubes, and the 
law of attraction of cohesion, or capillary 
attraction, enables the liquid sap to rise above 
the level of its great reservoir, the earth, from 
the cohesive attraction between the particles 
of the liquid and the interior surface of the 
vein; but if the bore be not sufficiently fine, 
the sap will only rise until the attraction be- 
tween it and the internal surface of the vessel 
shall be balanced, and from thence can go no 
higher, consequently, the upper extremity 
receiving no nourishment, must wither and 
die; and thus it is, we see, that the greater 
the distance the sap has to ascend, the finer 
the bore of the vessel which conveys it. 
This, perhaps, is an instance of God's wis- 


§ dom which few persons would consider worth 


their while to examine; yet, I confess, how- 
ever trifling or insignificant it may appear to 
another, affords to me not only an excellent 
lesson in the school of divinity, but an intel- 
lectual entertainment of the highest order; 
for I cannot perceive a study more exalting in 
its pursuit than an inquiry into the wonders 
abounding in creation, and the wisdom, inge- 
nuity, and benevolence of the Creator. 

There are those who look for greater won- 
ders in greater things ; but, as the offspring of 
the same hand, all are equally worthy an 
examination, and fitted as they are for differ- 
ent spheres, and planted for different purposes, 
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each contain beauties and contrivances not 
found in another. 

Who shall deny the beauties of Flora and 
her odoriferous offspring? None. Who shall 
she number in her train, and who shall tell 
of her charms? All, all! But who can do 
her justice? She isa last remnant of Para- 
dise, left by the goodness of God to wean us 
from sin—an evidence of his affection and 
desire to take us to himself, to remind us of 
that which we have lost and must truly repent, 
and of that which we may expect—of those 
sweets we may enjoy—in the everlasting life 
to come. 

A fair poetess* has said : 


God might have made the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small, 

The oak tree and the cedar tree 
Without a flower at all. 


We might have had enough, enough, 
For every want of ours, 

For luxury, medicine, and toil, 
And yet have had no flowers. 


The ore within the mountain mine 
Requireth none to grow, 

Nor does it need the lotus flower 
To make the river flow. 


The clouds might give abundant rain, 
The nightly dews might fall, 

And the herb that keepeth life in man 
Might yet have drank them all. 


Then, wherefore, wherefore were they made, 
And dyed with rainbow light, 

All fashioned with supremest grace, 
Upspringing day and night. 

Springing in valleys green and low, , 
And on the mountain high,? 

And in the silent wilderness, 
Where no man passeth by. 


Our outward life requireth them not, 
Then wherefore had they birth? 

To minister delight to man, 
To beautify the earth, 

To comfort man, to whisper hope 
Whene’er his faith is dim; 

For whoso careth for the flowers 
Will much more care for him. 


* Mary Howit. 
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But let us not confine our attention to any 
one branch of nature in preference to another ; 
let us contemplate her perfections together in 


; her many magnificent combinations; let us 


go forth in the fields, where the music of a 
thousand bright-plumaged songsters comes to 
us upon the wings of a passing breeze— 
where the sweet perfume of her verdancy 
falls upon the senses and fills the heart with 


; joy, and exalteth it with love and gratitude to 
2 the Author; let us seek the flowing bourn, 
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where the torrent heaves and laves itself to 
foam, dancing, as it were, to its own music 
and the sea-gull’s scream, and in fury throws 
itself headlong from the precipice ; let us 
wander in the wilderness, where man’s foot 
hath never trod—where a boundless, mighty 
forest frowns in rude magnificence, sublimity, 
and grandeur, solemn and soul-stirring. Who 
shall say these are not beauties? But let us 
ascend this mountain. Think you that aught 
but the Almighty hand could design and exe- 
cute such a scene? Observe you the heaving 
sea of many-colored and delicately-tinged 
foliage, smiling in richness beneath the rays 
of the glorious orb, extending as far as the eye 
can reach; trace you the crooked course of 
that rivulet fallen from those lofty hills, 
wending its way through the mighty woods, 
swelling to a broad stream, bearing its waters 
to replenish yonder lake, and say whether the 
awe-inspiring silence of this uninhabited 
world (for such it appears to be from where 
we now stand) does not—but it must strike a 
slumbering chord in your heart, and teach 
you that this is nature, God’s sublime perfec- 
tion, 


To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell, 

To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene, 

Where things that own not man’s dominion 
dwell, 

And mortal foot hath ne’er, or rarely been ; 

To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 

With the wild flock that never needs a fold ; 

Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls to lean ; 

This is not solitude; ’tis but to hold 

Converse with Nature’s charms, and view her 


stores unrolled, Byron. 
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BROADWAY C 


In the motley throng which crowds this great 
thoroughfare of New York, every day, may 
be found living specimens of every kind, and 
grade, and hue of human character that ever 
existed, or ever will exist, in this world. 
Good men and bad, saints and scoundrels, 
honest men and rogues, and hypocrites, vari- 
ously masked, wise men and fools, rich and 
poor, high and low, in countless variety meet 
and mingle here, or jostle each other on the 
too narrow pave. We have many a time 
watched this great stream of life, as it rolls 
onward, and surges back and forth ; and some- 
times the thought that in fifty years perhaps 
all these multitudes would be swept into the 
grave, has filled our heart with that saddening 
thought of the Psalmist, in which the march 
of life is compared to the transit of shadows 
over a plain. _ And then we have considered 
by how little and unworthy purposes the 
great majority of this vast caravan of pil- 
grims to eternity were moved; or reflected 
upon the base, selfish, sordid, sensual, am- 
bitious, vindictive passions, prejudices, and 
affections, which were, beyond question, the 
animating principles of a large proportion of 
the crowd upon which our eye restéd, till con- 
tinuous contemplation of the scene became 
oppressive and sickening. As we have said 
before, much of the real character of the in- 
dividuals of the throng is masked. A respec- 
table exterior covers hideous moral deformity. 
There is a vast difference between what man 
sees and what God sees. If, by any means, 
God should be pleased to make every man’s 
character manifest to his fellow travellers, 
there would be a panic and a consternation in 
Broadway several times worse than could be 
produced by an earthquake. All the other 
exhibitions in New York would be forgotten, 
eclipsed by the strangeness of this. 

That elegant lady, with her costly equipage 
and obsequious lacqueys, who has just step- 
ped from her carriage to purchase some ex- 
pensive article of dress, or some costly and 
dazzling bauble, that she may shine, the ob- 
served of all observers, at the approaching 
party or ball, would perhaps, in the light of 
such a manifestation of character as we are 
imagining, stand exposed to public scorn and 
contempt as an extortioner and oppressor of 
the poor dress-maker in her employ. It might 
appear that the poor female whom she had 
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engaged in this capacity, had been toiling 
through long and dreary hours of night far 
into the morning, struggling against excessive 
weariness, perhaps sickness, too, that she might 
finish her task and receive the pittance from 
which she hoped to realise bread for her hun- 
gry children, or, it may be, medicine for a 
dying mother ; and when, at last, the work is 
done, and she has gone with it and begged for 
her hire, she has found the fine lady too 
much engaged to see her; or receives a pro- 
mise of payment; or is insulted, perhaps, for 
importunity ; or compelled to take less than 
she is entitled to receive. 

If common fame is not the greatest liar in 
the universe, there is a great deal of oppres- 
sive extortion practised by ladies upon the 
laboring classes of their own sex—upon 
housemaids, seamstresses, and the like, pay- 
ing them the very smallest sum possible for 
their services, and doing it grudgingly, in- 
sultingly, and often compelling them to wait 
for their wages ; and all this is done, too, by 
ladies who affect to lead fashionable society, 
and can spend hundreds freely to adorn their 
own persons and make ashow. All this is 
commonly reported and commonly believed, 
and hence our apprehension, that if God 
should some day throw light enough into 
Broadway to make manifest the real charac- 
ters of its promenaders, many a fine lady 
would find herself in a very uncomfortable 
predicament, and would be as anxious to shun 
the gaze of the public as she now is to gain it. 

We can readily imagine that many a deli- 
cate and haughty lady, now wrapped up in 
fond self-complacency, would shrink, if all 
masks were torn away, from a comparison 
with the most forlorn, forsaken, and despised 
of her sex. It is not only in the hovels, amid 
filth, and rags, and gaunt famine, and squalid 
wretchedness, that we are to look for de- 
pravity of heart. There, indeed, we shall 
often find it in its utmost loathsomeness, but 
protected by no disguise, defended by no 
apology; while ignorance, strong temptation, 
and cold and contemptuous neglect experi- 
enced from the world around them, might well 
be pleaded in extenuation of the misdeeds of 
the wretched. But what, if in the saloons 
of wealth and refinement, of comfort, ease, 
and elegance, where all that heart can rea- 
sonably wish is enjoyed in profusion, with- 
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out anxiety or toil—what, we say, if we 
shall find there the same, or even worse, de- 
basement of principle than we detect amid the 
rags and filth of the hovel? What, if the 
fine lady of Broadway is a cheat, an oppres- 
sor, an extortioner of her poor but industri- 
ous and honest sister; while the ragged wo- 
man of the suburbs and purlieus is, it may 
be, a thief from necessity. The latter steals 
that she may be able to supply pressing wants, 
and probably takes from those who can afford 
to lose. The former steals the bread from the 
lips of famished children, or the medicine from 
the dying patient, and steals to add to her 
abundance. The crime of the rich woman is 
fifty fold worse than that of the despised crea- 
ture who is carried to the Tombs for petty 
larceny. And if, as we were saying, God 
should light Broadway with the light of the 
Judgment-day, we question whether the pilfer- 
ing woman of the suburb, in rags, would not 
sneer at many of the Broadway ladies in silks 
and five hundred dollar shawls and dashing 
equipages; and very likely the public voice 
would award superior principles of action to 
the former. 

And perhaps scarcely less startling would 
be the manifestation of the real character of 
many a fine gentleman who now treads the 
great city thoroughfare, as if conscious of a 
superiority to all his fellow mortals. And yet, 
many of these men who carry their heads the 
highest would be terribly alarmed if assured 
that a full and true revelation of the entire 
history of their lives, and a perfect disclosure 
of all their private thoughts, feelings, desires, 
and practices, was about to be made public. 
There would be some trouble in very respec- 
table quarters, we imagine. Many a man, 
proud of his wealth, and happy to be spoken 
of as a millionaire, or as one of the “upper 
ten thousand,” would decidedly prefer not to 
have made known how he acquired his riches ; 
he would tremble at the celebrity which would 
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be given him by a perfectly true history of all 
his business transactions; all his hard bar- 
gains; all his unfair dealings ; all his mean- 
nesses and petty oppressions towards those in 
his employ ; and all the hard-hearted selfish- 
ness which he still cherishes. The thought 
of such an exposure before his fellow citi- 
zens would drive many a man mad. Some 
time ago it was said in the public prints, that 
an individual who had enjoyed a good reputa- 
tion in the city of New York, was guilty of 
some gross impropriety at a public watering- 
place, information of which was transmitted 
to the city through the newspapers. So over- 
whelmed with shame was this man, that he 
could not venture to show his face here any 
more, but hastily gathering what property he 
could, fled to Europe, hoping to bury himself 
among strangers in a strange land. But if a 
man will thus abandon country, home, friends, 
and property to escape being confronted with 
one instance of misconduct, what would be 
the effect of such an exposure as that we have 
been imagining upon multitudes who now 
strut about as if the world was too narrow to 
contain them ? 

Thus we might go on, enlarging upon the 
subject of this article to almost any length ; 
but it is unnecessary. It is enough for our 
purpose to have selected two examples, show- 
ing that, for the most part, men and women, 
too, are far different in fact and in heart from 
what they seem to be; and hence, that we de- 
rive incentives to the exercise of a modest 
estimate of ourselves, and a charitable esti- 
mate of the characters of those whom we 
have been accustomed to regard as far be- 
neath ourselves. Let those, and those only, 
strut, and hold their heads high, and fling 
stones at their neighbor, who are entirely sure 
that they would have no cause to blush and 
hang their heads with shame, if all the secrets 
of their hearts and lives were made manifest 


* to their fellow-men. 
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CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME. 


Tue maxim that “charity begins at home,” 
has been employed so often in the spirit of 
sheer churlishness towards every benevolent 
enterprise, and in reply to every appeal for 
generosity, that it has acquired an ill odor 
among liberal-hearted people It has come 
to be understood, that when an individual 
utters this maxim, he means to excuse him- 
self from all participation in acts of general 
benevolence—that his plan of action begins 
and ends in self, or at most, in accumulating 
for his own family all he can possibly scrape 
together of this world’s goods. 

There is a sense, however, in which this 
maxim is just and important. There is such 
a thing as home charity, and it is true that 
the charity which is to bless the world on the 
largest field of benevolence must begin at 
home—must be born and nurtured there, and 
from thence must go forth on its errand of 
love and mercy. The spirit of charity must 
first be cherished and exercised within the 
domestic enclosure; it must be trained there 
to all those delicate offices of love and kind- 
ness—to all that patience, forbearance, quick 
sensibility, and generous devotedness to the 
welfare of others, for which there is so much 
occasion and such constant calls in this world 
of sorrow, sin, and suffering. 

Home charity is a vastly different thing 
from that intended ordinarily in the maxim to 
which we have alluded. Those who employ 
the term in its selfish acceptation, as an apo- 
logy for neglecting the woes of others, have 
usually no higher idea than that of accumu- 
lating wordly goods for home consumption 
and enjoyment. No reference is had to the 


cultivation of those dispositions and moral* } 


habits which render home a heaven below-— 
which make the intercourse of parents and 
children, brothers and sisters, and all the 
members of the household, a delightful com- 
monwealth of loving, lovely, and blissful 
hearts, and which, like a living, sparkling 
fountain, send forth streams for the refresh- 
ing of neighborhoods and communities. 

That father and head of a family must 
have peculiar and very original notions of the 
nature of charity at home, who imagines that 
he is exercising it by providing merely for 
the temporal wants of his household. That 
is amatter of simple justice, for which he is 
legally bound, as much as he is legally bound 
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to pay his just debts. Noris it a much higher 
or better notion of charity at home, to ima- 
gine that it consists in laying up stores of 
temporal goods for the future use or aggran- 
dizement of his family. Every dollar he 
adds to that stock may, and, without much 
care and pains-taking, probably will, become 
a curse, instead of a blessing or a charity, to 
those committed to his charge. 

As we said before, then, charity at home 
consists in the exercise and cultivation among 
all the members of the family of the gracious 
and benevolent affections of each towards all 
the rest ; and then, let it be remembered, it only 
begins, but does not end at home; but having 
acquired vigorous and free growth there, is 
designed to bear its appropriate fruits for the 
benefit of the whole circle of its relations, in 
the neighborhood, the community, and the 
world. And there can be no more conclusive 
proof that the culture of the gentle and gra- 
cious charities of domestic life have been ne- 
glected, than the manifestation of an indiffer- 
ent, lukewarm, or churlish spirit in reference 
to any legitimate claim of benevolence. One 
of the chief objects of the great Founder and 
Father of the family institution was that it 
might be the nursery of al] generous and 
kind sentiments, from which, as from a mil- 
lion of radiating points, might flow forth 
streams of light and love to the entire circum- 
ference of human want and woe. 

It is for this reason mainly that we would 
urge, with all earnestness, the inculcation of a 
spirit of kindness in families. There are, it 
is te, other reasons why such a spirit should 
be sedulously cultivated. It is beautiful in 
itself; it would be beautiful and lovely were 
each family insulated from every other and 
from the world. A kind word, or even a look 
of affectionate interest, from the wife to the 
husband, or from the brother to the sister, may 
dispel a cloud which else would lower for 
days; or allay distress which no medicine 
can heal. This world has few lovelier sights 
than a household moving spontaneously, har- 
moniou$ly, to the impulses of a love which 
speaks in every glance of the eye, in every 
expression of the countenance, in every utter- 
ance of the tongue; which finds it happiness 
in all gentle and loving ministries of one to- 
ward another, and utmost and 
purest joy in serving the sharers of our do- 


realises its 
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mestic ties, Of all afflictions that can befall 
a family, this is the heaviest, when the genial 
spirit of mutual love and tenderness is want- 
ing—when heart from heart is alien, held no 
longer by chords of sympathy which vibrate 
through the circle when the meanest, feeblest, 
weakest, least important member is touched 
with: sadness, or stung with sorrow. Let 
charity, then, begin at home. 


Oh! cheer one another along, 
And joy and aifection impart— 
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Unkindness of spirit is wrong, 
But blessed the tender of heart. 


Each life is a link in the chain 

Of kindred humanity’s race, 
And sympathy softens the pain 

And helpeth to bear it with grace. 


Then cheer one another in gloom, 
Since cheerfulness brighteneth care ; 

Tis a short narrow road to the tomb— 
Oh! cheer one another till there ! 


THE PRAYER. 


FROM KRUMMACHER. 


BY MRS. ST. SIMON. 


Ameria was the delight of her parents, for 
she bloomed like a young rose when it un- 
folds its leaves for the first time to the morn- 
ing dew; and her soul also was clear as a 
spring morn, as it hovers over the green mea- 
dows, a herald of the joyful day. 


cares and burdens, and the days of her youth 


were pleasant. But now, alas! her mother ‘ 


was taken ill, and lay for days upon her bed, 
and grew very feeble, and a fever fell wpon 
her that entirely robbed her of her senses. 
The little maiden watched by night by the 
bedside of her sick mother, and tended her, 
and hung about her with gentle care and se- 
cret anguish. 

On the seventh day the fever grew more 
violent than ever, and sickness prevailed in 
the chamber, and silent weeping, for all be- 
lieved her near unto death. 

But with the night came the long wished 
for slumber, and refreshed the mother, and 


$ shall recover.” 
.. slept again. 
Amelia had as yet known nothing of life’s ‘ 


the whole night, and her soul was all anxiety 
and hope. 

When the day dawned, her mother unclos- 
ed her eyes, and said, “‘ How well I feel! I 
And she ate, and drank, and 


A strange delight now stirred in the maid- 
en’s bosom, and Amelia went softly out of the 
little chamber into the field, and ascended the 
hill about the time of the morning twilight. 
She stood here agitated by contending emo- 
tions of sorrow and of hope. Then the first 
glow of morning arose, and cast its beams 
upon her face, and Amelia thought of the 
new life her mother had felt after her refresh- 
ing slumber, and the thought likewise of her 
own sorrow and anguish. But her heart was 
too full for speech ; she kneeled down, bowed 
her face to the earth, and wept. 

She then returned to the house and to her 
mother’s chamber, and Amelia was more 
lovely and amiable than ever, for she had 
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life returned to her; and Amelia sat by her 
bed-side, and listened to her breathing through ¢ 
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talked with God. 
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HALLOWED GROUND. 


EARTH HAS HER SPOTS AND SCENES, WHICH SPEAK ELOQUENTLY TO THE HEART 


Whitestown, N. Y. 


I nave stood on the shore of the deep blue sea, 
When it rolled up its billowy form ; 

And the marshalled waves made haste to flee 
At the proud behest of the storm. 

I have stayed to muse at the evening hour, 
And list to its watery roar ; 

And awed and subdued by its chainless power, 
Deemed I could be proud no more. 


I have stood in the towering mountain’s shade, 
When the earth grew dark ’neath its frown ; 

While the lingering sunbeams joyously stayed 
To repose on its foliage crown. 

I have seen it stand, unswayed and strong, 
When lashed by the tempest’s wing, 

And prayed that no strife, nor the tempter’s song, 
Might to me a base weakness bring. 


I have stood beneath the bright star-lit dome, 
When the tongue of the world was still ; 

When the moon looked down from its azure throne, 
And its radiance slept on the hill. 

And when the night-breath, like the harps of God, 
Breathed its soft, mellow music around, 

I have bared my brow, and with softness trod 
What has seemed to be hallowed ground. 


I have stood up before the man of might, 
When his great soul flashed in his eye ; 

W hen he plead in power for his brother’s right, 
And wept at his brother’s sigh. 

And when he has lain, like a martyr down, 
His hopes on truth’s holy shrine, 

I have said, in the face of a shameless frown, 
“ That life of love shall be mine.” 


Yet earth has one spot, where, deep from the soul, 
Wells up a far holier tide, 

Where life’s earth-born hopes resign their control 
To a trust in the Crucified. 

I have pressed that sod at the hour of even 
When the yew and the cypress wave, 

And returned with a firmer hold upon heaven, 
For I'd stood at my Moruer’s GRavE ! 
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RELIGION. 


Neckar, the celebrated financier of France, 
says, “‘ The more we know of the world, its 
phantoms, and vain enchantments, the more 
we feel the want of a grand idea to elevate 
the soul above discouraging events, which 
continually occur. When we come to expe- 
rience what is the life and substance of reli- 
gion, then we have this grand idea, which 


will raise up our souls, even in this life, to ¢ 


behold the beauty of holiness, and keep our 


heads above the surging waves of misfortune’s { 


element; and at our departure hence we shall 
find it a support, as a bridge whereon the soul 
may pass with safety into that country of 
everlasting happiness where ull arrive who 
«do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly.’ ” 


branching tree. He takes his mid-day meal 
from the basket—a flat stone serves for a 


table, a tin cup for a goblet, and he dips his ; 


beverage from the bubbling fountain. The 
spade and hoe recline against the tree while 
he refreshes himself for the labors of the 
afternoon. When these shall have been per- 
formed, follow him across the plain to his low 


papa ;” no smiling wife greets him with a 
cheerful welcome as he enters, and invites 
him to partake with her of the luxuries of 
her well-stored table. He is there alone. 


> ren lay dead around him, 
, ever cheerful, and praising and blessing his 


; The evening repast is spread out by his own 
» hand upon the oaken board,and this being over, 


that Book, which to him is indeed the book of 
all books, is perused, a hymn of praise ascends, 


¢ and then the prayer, in which he forgets not to 
; acknowledge the mercies and blessings of the 


past day, and to give thanks for present com- 
forts. This man was once wealthy. He had 
houses, and fields, arid herds, and wife, and 
children. He seemed as a favored child of 
Heaven, basking in the bright sunshine of con- 


; tinual prosperity; plenty filled his dwelling, and 
> peace and happiness surrounded his fireside. 


But lo! the tempest arose, and his houses 
lay prostrate with the earth. Blight and mil- 


§ dew stole over his fields, and no sheaves 
Behold yonder poor laborer beneath that ; 


were gathered into the store-house. The 


? fearful avalanche tumbled from the moun- 
» tain’s brow, and his cattle were buried be- 


neath it. The electric shaft descended from 
the surcharged cloud, and his wife and child- 
Yet you see him 


Maker. Do you ask, how can he appear 


> thus, notwithstanding all his afflictions and 
cot. No little, prattling child runs out to meet ; 
him, calling, in sweetest accents, on “dear ; 


bereavements? Because religion reigns in 
his heart, and he knows that “‘ the Judge of all 
the earth doeth right,” therefore he kisses the 


» rod, and says, “ The Lord gave, and the Lord 


hath taken away, blessed be the name of the 
Lord !” E. G. W. 


MY DOVELET. 


A sweet little dove flew down one day; 
It came from the bright blue sky, 

I caught it all slyly ; but when we reach’d home, 
There was none but Willie and 1, 


Then, where went the dovelet divine ? 

Why ’twas Willie, this blest boy of mine. 
Oh! sweet little dovelet, from Heaven astray, 
How happy I am that you wandered this way ' 
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THE PRINCESS STEPHANIE. 


[Among the manuscripts committed to our 
hands, is an interesting journal kept by an 
American lady, while residing in the West 
Indies, in the year 1811, the period in which 
Napoleon was at the height of his power and 
glory. The unadorned tale of the adventures 
of M. De M., as given below, will possess, to 
most readers, an interest far greater than the 
most elaborately wrought fiction.]—Eps. Par- 
Lor Mae. 


Marcu 29th, 1811. 
Just returned from a visit to the Baroness 
Tascher de la Pagerie, aunt to the dethroned 
Empress Josephine, and mother of the Prin- 
cess Stephanie, adopted daughter of Napoleon. 
This lady received me with a warmth so re- 
sembling friendship, that I was taken by sur- 
prise, and almost incredulous as to its sincerity. 
A moment's reflection convinced me that it 
was but a consequent of the affection she pro- 
fessed to feel for my husband, of whom, for 
years, Madame de la Pagerie has been an 
avowed friend. The easy familiarity of a 
French woman of high breeding soon passed 
over the first compliments, and established the 
sort of intercourse belonging to old acquaint- 
anceship. ‘ Yousee me, Madame, surround- 


pictures that adorned the saloon. “ This isa 
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The Baroness de la Pagerie is a very charm- 
ing woman, though bordéring upon fifty. 
With a majestic figure and lofty bearing, the 
marks of great beauty appear in her face. I 
am told that her youth was passed amid the 
homage paid to her charms—that when hailed 
aunt to the empress of the French, and mo- 
ther to a sovereign prince (Duke of Baden), 
ambition took the place of vanity. Madame 
de la Pagerie then established a sort of court 
at St. Pierre, where she dispensed her favors, 


? and accorded her protection with the affability 


of a generous princess, delighting much to 
exhibit her influence at the court of Napoleon. 
Since the divorce of Josephine, the baroness 
has retired from publie view; ambition has 
given place to devotion, and though still 
charming, even fascinating, she admits very 
few visiters. There is now no indication, in 
her dress or household, of the high rank she 
so lately held. 

It is long, as you perceive, dear L., since 
the interview above described took place, and 
the persons therein mentioned, who, thirty 
years ago, sustained so illustrious a part on 


; the theatre of life, have, most of them, pass- 


2 ed from the stage of earthly action. 


Would 


} you like to have the curtain raised, and be- 
ed by my children,” said she, pointing to some { 


2 in your presence? 


portrait of my daughter, the Princess Ste- { I unroll an old manuscript, written by a hand 


phanie D’Aremberg, now in Paris. Those are ; 
the likenesses of my sons, St. Rose and Henri ‘ 


de Tascher, who are attached to the court of 
the Emperor; and that—ah! I see you know 


hold one scene of the short drama re-enacted 
If so, come with me while 


now mouldering in the dust. With it before 
us, let us transport ourselves to Paris, and pay 


’ a visit to the court, which, at that time, con- 


it well—is the portrait of my adopted son, + 


M. De M., for whom I have a true and ma- 
ternal affection. 
continued—* of his I feel assured—let me 
transfer a part of it to his wife, with the re- 
quest that she will make room for me in her 
heart.” My reply tothe advance of so august 
a lady was, I fear, somewhat awkward. Iam 
a stranger, an American, and never over-fond 
of friendship at first sight. But why so fas- 
tidious? I begin to know enough of the 
French to perceive the difference between our 
coldness and their warmth—our reserve and 
their freedom. Somehow, the too great con- 
descension of one so nearly allied to princely 
rank, seemed to arouse the pride of the repub- 
lican. Perhaps I do not like the idea of pa- 
tronage. But let that pass. 


With your permission,” she ; 
> Tascher. 
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trolled most of the courts of Europe. 

You perceive, by the preceding extract 
from my journal, that when a young man, M. 
De M. was high in favor with Madame De 
Of this intimacy, and the events 
connected with it, thus speaks his manu- 
script : 

“We were chatting together one morning, 
the baroness and I, with the familiarity in 
which she was pleased to indulge herself with 
me, when, as if an idea had suddenly struck 
her, she said,‘ This colony is no place for 
you, my dear young friend; go to Paris. I 
will send you, as the son of my adoption, to 
my beloved Stephanie. It is some years since 
my poor girl has received the embrace of her 
mother ; but she has a heart, though surround- 
ed by the splendors of a court. She will re- 
ceive you as a brother, present you to her 
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cousin, the Empress, and asplendid career will 
open before you. Go, then, dear De M. ; the 
Princess D’Aremberg, my Stephanie, will be 
the star of your good fortune.’ 

‘«‘T went home, and in reflecting on this pro- 
posal of my good friend, the baroness, imagi- 
nation took wing, and I saw myself high in 
favor, and, under the auspices of such dis- 
tinguished personages, perhaps high in rank 
at the first court in Europe. Ambitious hopes 
filled my inexperienced mind, and I hesitated 
not between so brilliant a perspective and the 
tame expectation of making a modest fortune 
by the laborious plodding of every-day pro- 
fessional life. My preparations were soon 
made, and with the first ship I embarked for 
France. 

** This extract from the open letter put in 
my hands by Madame Tascher de la Pagerie 
to her daughter, the Princess D’Aremberg, I 
have preserved. ‘I commend to you the son 
of my adoption. Do for him, my dear daugh- 
ter, what, were I in your place at Paris, you 
know I would do for one coming from my 
Stephanie, thus bearing titles of her love. 


»~ Place, as is customary, at the foot of the im- 


ees 


perial throne, the testimony of my respectful 
attachment, with the prayer that their majes- 
ties wil] be favorable to M. De M.’ &c., &c. 
«With raised expectations | entered Paris. 
The most vivid impressions I had of this great 
city were the hardships and privations of a 
student’s life. Having taken furnished apart- 
ments on the Rue St. Honoré, a short time 
sufficed to equip myself with a court dress and 
to repair to Neuilly, the sumptuous hotel of 
the Princess Stephanie D’Aremberg. Being 
announced as the bearer of a letter from 
Madame de la Pagerie, I waited but a few 
minutes in the ante-chamber. A page inform- 
ed me that Her Highness, the Princess 
D’Aremberg, would receive me. I followed 
him through spacious halls and richly fur- 
nished saloons. My name was uttered by the 
page, as the door of a smaller apartment open- 
ed before us. 
breathed upon me. The elegant, though luxu- 
rious, simplicity of a boudoir relieved me from 
the oppression occasioned by the princely 
splendor through which I had been conducted. 
The light, softened and shaded by the dra- 
pery of an oriel window, discovered to me 
the slight form of a lady in the act of rising 
from a sofa to meet me. I stood in the pre- 
sence of the Princess Stephanie, adopted 
daughter of the great Napoleon, and wife to 
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the sovereign Prince of Baden, She was 
magnificently attired—how, I do not recollect, 
neither do I recollect by what words I address- 
ed her, or anything she at first said. Becom- 
ing more self-possessed, I discovered that I 
was seated at some little distance from her, 
and she, half reclining, was attentively perus- 
ing the letter 1 had presented. My eyes were 
fixed upon her, and I never so much as thought 
that she was a princess and I a commoner, or 
that I might be guilty of ill-manners in thus 
regarding her. I saw only Stephanie, the 
daughter of my adopted mother; my gaze 
was bent upon the face of a beautiful woman, 
whose eyes were suffused with tears as they 
wandered over the letter, so full of tenderness, 
written by the hand of that mother. 

«She at length looked up from the reading 
that had so absorbed her, and extending to me 
her hand, said graciously, ‘I receive you as 
my mother desires. Count upon my protec- 
tion. A carriage waits to convey me to the 
Tuileries. My duty to her majesty perform- 
ed, I return, and shall have much to inquire 
of you. Remain, and make one of my guests 
at dinner.’ I bowed assent, for words seemed 
to fail me, and a dame @honeur (lady of 
honor) approaching, she undertook to pro- 
vide for my entertainment. 

“<The time fled swiftly, for my mind being 
much relieved, I found pleasure in the conver- 
sation of one or two charming women, as well 
as gratification in the admirable objects with 
which the chateau abounded; paintings, 
statues, cabinets of natural history, in the 
saloons; superb alleys, grottoes, plants most 
rare, in the grounds; so much to admire, that 
I had not half finished the examination when 
the carriage-wheels of the princess were 
heard rattling upon the pavement of the court- 
yard. The bustle of her entrance was soon 
over. She had gone to her apartments, and 
in half an hour I was again summoned to her 
presence. 

“I found her highness in the same de- 
licious boudoir. She was seated upon a low 
sofa, and looking more beautiful than before, 
for her court robes were exchanged for others 
more simple and more becoming. She motion- 
ed me toa seat near her, and a multitude of 
questions were asked and answered about her 
mother and Numa, her young and darling 
brother. When the princess seemed to have 
satisfied her affectionate curiosity, she inquired 
of me what was the object of my desire or 
expectation at court. I had, in fact, formed 
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no very definite expectation, and therefore 
answered with the gallantry of a young man, 
who is somewhat surprised and elated with 
the familiarity so soon established between 
himself and a beautiful woman, moreover a 
sovereign princess, that for the present my 
ambition would be gratified in serving her in 
whatever manner her highness might see fit 
to command me. 

“«Give yourself no concern about your 
advancement,’ was her reply; ‘leave that to 
me. I will speak of you to their majesties. 
The emperor is at present absent from the 
capital ; but I will myself present you to the 
empress.’ 

* Dinner was announced, and magnificently 
served. A maitre @hotel, with a sword at his 
side, and lace ruffles, went from guest to guest 
inquiring what each one would be helped to, 
giving the names of the various dishes that 
composed the courses. Altogether it was the 
finest affair of the kind I had ever seen. The 
desert, coffee, and liquers were served in ano- 
ther saloon, to which the guests, with the 
Princess D’Aremberg and dames @honeur, re- 
paired. There we had music, and conversa- 
tion gay and agreeable. Henry De Tascher, 
brother to the princess, was then on a visit to 
the Chateau de Neuilly—a charming young 
man. He attached to the service of 
Joseph Bonaparte, who, on the marriage of 
M. De Tascher, had endowed him and his 
bride, sister to the Queen of Spain, with rich 
possessions in that kingdom. The health of 
De Tascher, from severe military duty, had 
become deranged. He was then at Paris for 
medical treatment. The son of Madame de 
la Pagerie, and his younger brother, St. Rose 
De Tascher, engaged me in highly interesting 
conversation until a late hour. In taking 
leave of the Princess Stephanie, she said, 
‘ Fail not to return to the chateau to-morrow, 
for I have still much to say.’ 

«The morrow came, and passed away de- 
lightfully at Neuilly. Succeeding days brought 
me again and again to the chateau, either be- 
cause of the charm I found in the society 
there, or because of the hope that the follow- 
ing day would make some change in the pros- 
pects of my fortune. Indeed, I had several 
confidential interviews with the Princess 
D’Aremberg, in which she treated me with 
the familiarity showed to an old friend or 
brother. In one of these she said, ‘I cannot 
employ you about my person, for I have ene- 
mies who act as spies upon me; all my 
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actions are observed and reported; but I will 
do for you what I can. Come to me at an 
early hour to-morrow, and I will carry you 
with me to Malmaison. The empress, my 
cousin, has read the letter entrusted to you by 
my mother. Her majesty desires to see you, 
and will no doubt take care of your affairs. 
It is my advice that you begin your career as 
my brother, St. Rose De Tascher, is about to 
do, ina school formed under the auspices of 
the emperor. Napoleon loves to honor those 
who, by study, elevate themselves. He often 
says, ‘‘ I was sous lieutenant before I was em- 
peror.” There must be a beginning in all 
things, anda young man, who has talents and 
industry, will mount from one grade to another. 
W ho knows,’ continued her highness, ‘ what 
may yet be the brilliant destiny that, under 
the auspices of the Grand Monarque, may 
await you? I will have you admitted with 
St. Rose. There needs but an income of 2,000 
francs and a carriage of your own. Say no 
more (for I was profuse in expressions of 
gratitude) ; I will manage all that with the 
empress.” 

«“ With a heart oppressed by gratitude to- 
wards the Princess Stephanie, I returned to 


la Rue St. Honoré, to occupy myself with my 
presentation next day to the Empress Joseph- 


ine. Some additions had to be made to my 
already expensive wardrobe. I took out from 
my escrutoire another rouleau of louis d’or, 
but not, as before, with anxiety, as I saw 
them diminished, but with exultation, believ- 
ing they were soon to be replenished from the 
overflowing resources of the empire. As the 
bell of the chateau indicated the hour appoint- 
ed by the Princess D’Aremberg, my carriage 
entered its court. I passed to the ante-cham- 
ber; but judge of my disappointment when 
informed by a page, that Her Majesty, the Queen 
of Holland, had come to pass the day at 
Neuilly. ‘But,’ added Lindor, who seemed 
to be full of friendship for me, ‘Her High- 
ness Madame D’Aremberg, vous ordonne, com- 
mands you to remain for the day at the 
chateau.’ 

“This I did, and surely no method could 
have been better devised to change my disap- 
pointment into a gratification. The weather 
had that balmy deliciousness which almost 
oppresses with pleasure, and while Queen 
Hortense and the princess, her cousin, were 
with their ladies in the interior of the palace, 
I explored, more minutely than I had done, the 
fine grounds and preserves that surrounded 
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this noble chateau. 
every sense was charmed; but how much 
more when, the ladies entering the garden, the 
lovely Stephanie, with kind familiarity, deign- 
ed to lean upon my arm in the walks, and 


scended to place themselves in a beautifully 
decorated boat, in which M. De Tascher and 
myself rowed them, they laughing, the while, 
at our awkwardness. 


in her matrimonial relation. The marriage 


My eye, my ear, and } 
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preferring her own chateau at Paris. Napo- 


» leon having been informed of her refusal to 
> join her husband in his dominions, intended 


to use his authority, and to this effect said to 


> her one day, between jest and earnest, that he 
when these two sovereign princesses conde- { 


> Baden. 


would send her with a military brigade to 
‘As you please, Sire,’ answered the 


> princess ; ‘it will then be understood that I go 


> not with my own will.’ 


* Téte de Creole’ 


(heady Creole) said the emperor impatiently, 
«The Princess Stephanie was not happy | 


had been of Napoleon’s making. Mademoi- ; 


selle De Tascher; by him created Princess of 
the Empire, he married probably from motives 
of policy to the reigning Prince of Baden, 
which sovereignty was by Bonaparte annexed 
to the empire. Stephanie was then a girl of 
seventeen, and dared not openly resist the will 
of Napoleon, although she had an unconquer- 
able aversion to the Prince D’Aremberg. The 
marriage was celebrated with much splendor 
in the palace of Queen Hortense, the whole 


and he let the matter rest. 
“But Stephanie De Tascher, transported 
from an obscure island in the Carribean Sea to 


> Paris, the first city of Europe—from the plan- 


$ tation of her mother to the palaces of the Tui- 


leries, Fontainbleau, Malmaison—from simple 
Mademoiselle was raised to imperial and sove- 


> reign princess—still Stephanie was not happy. 
> Wealth and greatness may cover up, but can- 


> not cure, the wounds of the heart. 


Stepha- 


> nie loved the Count De Guitry, ecuyer of the 


imperial court being present, as well as all ; 


the princes then in Paris, who belonged to the 
confederation of the Rhine. 
except the young and beautiful bride. It was 


remarked by some that, in her magnificent : 


empress. After the fall of Napoleon, she ap- 


’ plied to Louis XVIII., who procured for her a 


divorce from her husband, and a dispensation 


> from His Holiness the Pope, and the Princess 


All were joyful, ; 


D’Aremberg descended from her high rank to 


> become the wife of the Count De Guitry.” 


attire, the Princess Stephanie seemed like a | 


sacrifice dragged to the altar. But the empe- 


ror and empress were there, and who could | 


be occupied with the sorrow of a young 
heart crushed in its dearest affections? And 
when, at the grand gala which succeeded the 
marriage ceremony, his imperial majesty 
danced with the lovely Princess D’Aremberg, 
who could suspect her of unhappiness ? 


This little episode of the domestic history 
of Mademoiselle De Tascher I have, in part, 
drawn from the manuscript of M De M., in 


part, from other sources. These personages. 


» once so high, so honored, are now mingling 


> the beggar. 


their noble dust with that of the plebeian and 
When viewed at a distance, a 


» sort of veneration mingles with our admira- 


> tion of their greatness and splendor. 
¢ apt to imagine that high sounding titles and 


But neither princely or imperial splendor } 


could satisfy the loving heart of the youthful 
West Indian. The sovereign Prince of Baden 
was her aversion. 


Weare 


trifling pursuits never go together, and that 


; happiness must necessarily abide within a 
> palace ; but familiar intercourse shows us that 


This fact was perhaps not } 


generally known to the Court of St. Cloud. | 


The Princess Stephanie, though young, knew 


how to preserve appearances with the world; } 
but the husband knew it, and after making } 
many efforts to gain her affections, like a wise | 


man took his departure for the imperial army, 
where he ranked as general officer. The em- 


ter for the prince, and it disquieted him, 
chiefly because she refused to assume the 
rank of sovereign princess, which he had 
bestowed upon her. The Duke D’Aremberg, 
her father-in-law, had prepared splendid 
apartments for her in the ducal palace of 
Baden, which Stephanie refused to occupy, 
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kings and queens are men and women of like 
passions with others, and that palaces are the 
gilded framework in which misery makes a 
darker picture. 

To return to my manuscript. Says M. De 
M.: ** Many were the days passed in the idle- 


» ness of princely pastimes, while I was in 
} attendance upon the Princess D’Aremberg. 
peror knew the aversion of his adopted daugh- { 


$ 
> 
| 
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She loved admiration, for she was a young 
and lovely French woman. ‘Dear De M. 
she would say to me, ‘I beg you to consider 
yourself a constant guest at the Chateau de 
Neuilly, as the adopted son of my mother ; 
use no ceremony; you know my hours for 
breakfast and dinner; come as may best suit 
your convenience.’ 
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“From this time I became almost a part of 
the court of Her Highness Madame D’Arem- 
berg. Les dames dhoneur and other ladies 
vied with each other in seeking out agreeable 
amusements. With Madame Follard I bota- 
nized; with the beautiful Madame De G. I 
talked Italian; I played duetts with one— 
with another talked sentiment and poetry, 
while another amused me with her espeiglerie, 
and pretty girlish tricks. Madame Du P., 
the oldest matron of the household, proposed 
to me a match with a young beauty of her 
acquaintance. Thus passed the days in en- 
joyment; but night returning me to the soli- 
tude of my chamber, brought with it the 
dismal reflection that my time was wasting in 
folly, and that my hopes of advancement were 
as far from realization as when I commenced 
my attendance at court. I thought of Ulyses 
held by the charms of the goddess Calypso 
upon her enchanting island. 

“«Why so sad this morning, my dear De 
M. ” said the Princess Stephanie. I told her 
the cause of my inquietude. ‘ Ah” said she, 
‘I see you are weary of us; my chateau con- 
tains not charms sufficient.” I endeavored to 
interrupt her with my reasons. ‘Say no 
more; I was wrong to wish to detain you 
among us; your destiny is a higher one. To- 
morrow I will introduce you to my cousin, the 
empress,’ said her highness 

“On the morrow, that long-desired inter- 
view, the object of so many hopes, took 
place. A carriage, drawn by four horses, 
bearing the imperial arms, conveyed the Prin- 
cess D’Aremberg and my insignificant self to 
the favorite residence of Josephine. My 
mind was too much occupied to notice parti- 
culars in objects, so that I have a very imper- 
fect idea of this palace, so noted for its 
beauties and various delights. 

“ | was standing in an ante-chamber—other 
persons seemed waiting, like myself, for the 
word of grace. I was, nevertheless, alone, for 
Stephanie had, on alighting, ascended to the 
apartments of the empress. Whether the 
time was long or short, I know not; it was 
the point of expectation, mingled with a sort 
of dread, to hear the summons to the presence 
of majesty. It came at length, and preceeded 
by a chamberlain, I was conducted through 
several apartments until I entered a spacious 
saloon, at the extremity of which I saw one 
whom I could not mistake, the Empress of la 
Grand Empire. A number of persons were 
near her Majesty, with whom she was con- 
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versing familiarly. 
distinction. 

* An encouraging look and agreeable smile 
restored my self-possession, as I entered the 
circle that surrounded the empress. I uttered 
but few words; they were to this effect: to 
pray her Majesty to receive graciously the 
homage of one of her own countrymen, and 
to accord to him her royal favor. Her answer 
was most gracious: ‘Our cousin Stephanie 
has already obtained for you what you ask ; 
and be assured, sir, that one who merits the 
affection of my beloved aunt, the Baroness 
Tascher de la Pagerie, can ask nothing satis- 
factory to her that by me shall be refused, 
These words, in themselves so kind, and ex- 
pressed in a tone of voice so gentle and sweet, 
filled we with a joy that must have been visi- 
ble in my countenance. 

** The empress then interrogated me respect- 
ing the Baroness De Tascher, and having re- 
covered from the overwhelming effect of the 
presence of royalty, I answered with as much 
ease as might be expected in a young man. 
Her Majesty made many inquiries respecting 
her birth-place (Martinique), and finding that 
I was sometimes a guest at the governor's 
table, congratulated me on the friendship of 
so excellent a man. Then leaving the vicinity 
of the foreign ambassadors, who cast upon 
me diplomatic looks, the empress conducted 
me to a gallery of pictures, speaking all the 
while in the most affable manner, and deigned 
toexplain some of the subjects of these ad- 
mirable paintings. I stopped at a full-length 
portrait of Josephine, done by the celebrated 
Gerard, and could scarce withdraw my eyes 
from it, so much was it like the original then 
before me. 


They were foreigners of 


‘*Her Majesty invited me to come again 
with the Princess Stephanie to Malmaison. 


‘Then,’ said she, ‘I will show you my gar- 


den of plants. In the meantime, your affairs 


shall not be forgotten by me. It is my design 
to employ you about my own person. I seek 
an instructor for my children of Holland (her 
grand-children). My aunt De la Pagerie has 
spoken of your abilities. It is upon you that 
I have cast my eye.’ 

“J had no words to express my thanks for 
this condescension and kindness on the part 
of her majesty, and becoming sensible that a 
longer interview would abuse the royal pa- 
tience, I prayed to be dismissed from the pre- 
sence. The empress, in granting my request, 
cast upon me a look of benevolence that 
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penetrated my very heart, and so affected me 
that it seemed as if my feet refused to bear me 
away from this adorable sovereign. Her 
majesty traversed with me the gallery of 
paintings, and we re-entered the saloon, where 
the ambassadors still remained. Many per- 
sons now crowded the apartment, and after a 
profound reverence, without uttering a word, 
I went to mingle among the crowd. The 
chamberlain, who ushered me into the saloon, 
apprised me that the Princess D’Aremberg re- 
quired my attendance. In a few minutes I 
was without the precincts of the palace, and 
once more breathed freely. 

“What dreams of success—what brilliant 
prospects passed before my youthful fancy! I 
saw honors fall thick upon me. My education, 
my talents, were to be appreciated and reward- 
ed. Had I nota glorious promise of this from 
the empress herself? and who knows what, 
through her interest, I might obtain from Na- 
poleon? Oh! how fortunate to have found 
so efficient a friend in the Baroness De 
Tascher, and again in the Princess D’Arem- 
berg! These thoughts so occupied my mind 
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as the carriage conveyed us from Malmaison ‘ 


to Neuilly, that I was several times roused 
from a profound reverie by some question from 
the princess, and had, in consequence, to un- 
dergo her raillery. 
I among the great! how little did I then 
know of the lying vanities of courts ! 

** Some weeks passed in the dream of am- 
bition. Study, the natural element of my 
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she loved better than the grandeur to which 
he had elevated her. Josephine believed her- 
self the ruling star of the fortune of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, and that star was fast descend- 
ing to the horizon. 

“The world knew not this, but it was 
known to the Princess Stephanie. Sadness 
at first, and soon deep melancholy, sat upon 
her charming countenance. I marked this 
change, but dared not inquire the cause, 
knowing what subject she had of domestic 
sorrow. Still,as I had never before observed 
in her symptoms of affliction, I marvelled at 
it now. My visits, however, to the chateau 
continued, but soon the princess was not visi- 
ble. Madame Folljard and Madame Du P. 
received me; but, an air of constraint and 
gloom, on their faces, rendered my visits short. 
I went again, and was informed that violent 
megrave (headache) confined Madame la 
Princess D’Aremberg to her chamber. The 
message, however, brought to my ear by her 
confidential domestic, Lindon, was, ‘ Her 
highness begs you will come again to-mor- 
row ; she is in despair not to be able to see 
you to-day.’ To-morrow came, and brought 


’ asimilar answer to my inquiry for the Prin- 
, cess D’Aremberg: ‘ Her highness is not visi- 
. ble; will Monsieur come again ? 


Ah! what a novice was 


» weary of this fruitless attendance. 


“‘ Thus I went to Neuilly and returned seve- 
ral times, to no good purpose. I began to 
Many 


> reflections came to my mind about the deceit- 


mind, had been abandoned, and the hopes * 


raised within it at Malmaison made me like a 
man walking on stilts. 
the every day affairs of life. In daily attend- 
ance at Neuilly, and in daily expectation of a 
summons to attend the orders of the empress, 
I passed my time. 


> had so elated me. 
I was too high for 3 


** A. change came over my dream, for a 
greater change was at work in the Court of ° 
St. Cloud. Paris and the world were looking * 


upon Josephine as the bright particular star 
that presided over the Court of le Grande Mo- 
narque. Blessed in fortune and in love above 


imperial queens, little did the world or Paris 


know of the anguish that already crushed the 
soul of her who, mistress of the hearts of all 


France, was supposed to reign supreme in that ; 


of its master. 
themselves in the smile that brought hope and 


e ° ? 
While many were sunning ° 


fulness of princes and courtiers, and bitterly 
I thought on the promise of the empress that 
No intimation of its ful- 
filment came from her majesty. She kept 
herself at Malmaison, and, as I understood, 
held no audience on account of indisposition ; 
and the Princess Stephanie—I could not be 
admitted to her. A mystery seemed to hang 
over the court which I was unable to divine ; 
but of one thing I was certain—that if I 
remained in Paris] was undone. I had no 
fixed income, and the little property I had em- 
barked in this enterprise was melting away 
in the expenses to which I saw myself expos- 
ed by my connection with the Court. What 
with lodging, equipage, and dress, I was fast 
spending all I possessed. My resolution to 
leave Paris was suddenly taken, and [ set 
about making preparations for an immediate 


» departure. 


joy to the suppliant, she beheld with dismay ‘ 


a cloud gathering over her own destiny, and, 
as she believed, over the destiny of the man 
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‘| went to Neuilly to apprise the princess 
of my determination, and was told that a con- 
sultation had just been held by her attending 
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physicians on the state of her health. A vio- 
lent nervous disorder had nearly deranged her 
mind. After a few days I went again to the 
chateau, sending in a request to be permitted 
an interview with her highness, as I was on 
the eve of my departure for Martinique. 
An audience was promised for the next morn- 
ing. 

“As soon as the hour of court jetiquette 
allowed, I was at the chateau, and was con- 
ducted by Lindon to the same boudoir where 
I had first seen the Princess D’Aremberg. She 
motioned me to a seat beside her. How 
changed! In the pale cheek, the heavy, 
weeping eye, and wasted form, could scarce 
be traced the brilliant beauty of Stephanie. 
Profound grief was pictured in her face. ! 
dared not question her as to its cause, for I 
knew that she had used great frankness with 
me respecting her affairs, and, were it discreet, 
I felt that she would do so at present. I 
hoped to be informed of what pressed so 
heavily upon her mind, but she confided 
nothing to me. 

*« « Why,’ said she at length, ‘ do you leave 
us so soon? A little patience; things do not 
go all at once; and then the empress’—she 
stopped, and a slight color tinged her cheek. 
I would have reminded her of the promise of 
her majesty, but a tear fell from her eye, and 
she murmured some incoherent words. I 
thought of her ill health, and was silent. She 
soon became calm, and I ventured to say, 
* Your highness must know that a young man 
with small means cannot remain long idle at 
Paris. I find that I must soon have recourse 
to my own exertions.’ 

‘*« But what will my mother say to see you 
return without having obtained what she ex- 
pected for you? Remain awhile. My purse 
is at your disposal.’ I bowed my thanks, and 
answered, ‘I came from the Baroness De 
Tascher strongly recommended, not with any 
intention on my part to be a burden upon your 
highness, but to seek employ at the court of 
France, where I hoped to find myself under 
the auspices of the Princess D’Aremberg.’ 
My answer brought no reply for some time ; 
a sort of confusion appeared on the face of 
Stephanie. At length she said, as if with 
effort, ‘ The empress is not in a state to think 
of anything, and [ have at present scarce any 
influence with the ministers. Napoleon is 
absent. You would find it necessary to remain 
at Paris awhile before a suitable place for 
you could be obtained. The empress’—she 
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stopped again at this word, sighed, and did not 
finish what she seemed going to say. 

“T understood afterwards that the dreaded 
repudiation of Josephine was what occupied 
her so intensely. Her own influence would 
go when her cousin was cut off from imperial 
honors, for Stephanie had refused the rank 
which, as sovereign Princess of Baden, she 
might still have held at Paris. What, then, 
could she do forme? Why should I wait? 
Doubtless such thoughts passed through her 
mind, for she said,‘ Since you must depart, 
come again to me to-morrow. A large com- 
pany will dine at the chateau, and my pre- 
sence is expected. It afflicts me, but there is 
no help for it. My dear De M., let me see 
you once more at Neuilly. You shall have a 
letter unsealed to my mother. Read it. I[ 
pray you not to think of me unkindly.’ 

“With feelings almost as sad as those of 
the Princess Stephanie, I took my leave with 
a promise to go once more to Neuilly. Hav- 
ing made all my arrangements for departure, 
I went to dine at the chateau. There was at 
table a large party, who interested me but lit- 
tle. The guests seemed to be infected with 
the gloom of the fair hostess. At dessert, the 
princess complained of sudden faintness, ex- 
cused herself, and withdrew from table, fol- 
lowed by the physicians in attendance. 
versation languished. The dames d’honeur 
could scarce find a word, and none seemed 
disposed to prolong the repast. I afterwards 
learned that some news from the emperor had 
caused the increased indisposition of the prin- 
cess, 

*« Lindon brought me the promised letter for 
the Baroness Tascher de la Pagerie, with a 
request from her highness that I would not go 
without bidding her adieu. ‘ Impossible, I 
replied; ‘my passage is taken and paid for. 
To-morrow, at daylight, I shall be in the dili- 
gence on my route to Dieppe. 

‘«‘ The letter from Stephanie to her mother, 
as nearly as I can remember, was to this 
effect: ‘That she had received M. De M. asa 
brother—had presented him to her cousin, the 
empress; that M. De M. had not patience to 
wait the result of the promise made him by 
her majesty; that the empress was in a de- 
plorable state at present, and that it would not 
be long before the stroke that menanced her 
would be known to the world.’ All this was 
true, and before I, in 1811, delivered the letter 
of the Princess Stephanie D’Aremberg to her 
mother, Josephine had been divorced by Na- 
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poleon, and Marie Louise occupied the place 
of the loving and faithful Creole of Marti- 
nique, in the heart, and on the throne of the 
Emperor of France.” 

What a lesson, my dear L., may we here 
take of the vanity of human glory. The 
pomp and circumstance of empire could not 
take away the anguish or heal the wounds of 
a broken heart, neither could might and power 
secure prosperity, not even fame. These 
great ones of the earth have already passed 
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generation is their memory nearly blotted out ; 
they are like a forgotten dream, and the youth 
that succeed them on the stage of action 
scarce know that they have existed. The 
forests, the rivers, the mountains of Baden 
and France remain; but where are the dukes, 
the princes—where the Grand Monarch that 
once laid claim to these works of the Al- 
mighty ? 

They all decay, but He remaineth ; they lay 
down their power in the dust, but He ruleth 


we 
; 
: 


away from Time, and even with their own ’ over the stars for ever and ever! 


LUCRETIA M. DAVIDSON. 


Tuey have laid thee to rest in thy early grave, 
With the lays of thy spirit unsung; 

And thy lovely harp hangs by Death’s gloomy wave, 
Its silver chords loose and unstrung. 

And mournfully murmurs its trembling strings, 
Since thou"from their hymnings hast fled. 

’ And sad is the tribute each wild note brings 

For the fate of the gifted dead. 


They have laid thee to rest, and summers have shed 
Their bright sunshine o’er valley and hill, 

Since thy beauty was shrined in its clayey bed, 
And thy beating heart met its first chill ; 

And autumns have chanted their requiems here, 
As they cast their bright robes o’er the dead ; 

And the dirges of many a parting year 
Been sung since thy spirit first fled. 


Yet still art thou with us, in gushings of song, 
That on earth have been echoed afar ; 
And, it may be, thy spirit oft glideth along 
By the light of thy favorite star ; 
But dearer the thought, that an angel of light, 
Thou art singing in regions above, 
Where the discords of Earth, or Death’s withering blight, 
Never mar thy sweet accents of love! 
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THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


BY MRS. M. E. DOUBLEDAY. 


Tuose who cultivate a garden‘ know how 
dear the plants they cherish become to them. 
They seem to inspire almost the same senti- 
ments of love and tenderness, and pity, too, 
with which we regard the fair and the fading, 
the beautiful and the perishing of our own 
race. 

We invest our flowers with intelligence, 
and as they gladden in the sun or revive in 
the shower, they breathe a language of love, 
and hope, and joy, while their fragrance 
ascends, like the incense of a grateful heart, 
to heaven; and while we rejoice over the 
rapid growth of the vigorous and healthy, we 
watch the drooping and dying, with almost as 
much care and tenderness, as we are wont to 
lavish upon the babe in the cradle. 

All communion with Nature, or rather with 
the works of the great Creator, elevates and 
purifies the soul of him who views them as 
manifestations of the glory of the “ Uncre- 


ate’—as transcripts of the immortal mind; 


but while all the works of the Lord do praise 
his holy name, and show forth his glory, there 
is something in the language of flowers which 
peculiarly speaks to us of the benevolence 
(in the language of Holy Writ) of the loving- 
kindness of our God. It tells of the love of 
a tender father, that he should thus delight to 
adorn the abode of his children; and the low- 
liest and homeliest flower, which blooms by 
the wayside, teaches us a lesson of love and 
mercy even to his fallen and erring children. 
Flowers are the appropriate emblems of 
youth and beauty ; but they are peculiarly the 
objects of care to those who are descending the 
hill of life. Elderly women almost always 
love flowers. You will often find the pink 
and the marigold, the china-aster and the 
damask rose, in full perfection by the hum- 
blest farm-house, the rudest log hut; and if 
you will stop to inquire who tends these 
flowers, in nine cases out of ten you will find 
that they are watched over by a spectacled, 
bowed old woman. Young ladies talk a great 
deal of sentiment about flowers, and they like 
bouquets for parties, and as mementos from 
admirers, while they twist them into a lan- 
guage which their grandmothers no longer 


care to understand ; but young ladies seldom 
really love flowers, or possess the tender, pa- 
tient care so necessary for their culture and 
perfection; and although we often hear our 
young friends talk about “my plants.” we 
generally find that it is ‘‘ my mother,” who 
waters and watches them, shelters them from 
frost, and gives them requisite light and 
shade. 

Oh, no! The youthful beauty is too full 
of hope and gladness, of present enjoyment, 
and high anticipation for the future—too busy 
with breathing, active, speaking life, to find 
leisure to commune with Nature—to watch the 
germinating seed, the tender plant, and the 
budding flower. Nor does she care to learn 
the lessons they read to her of the rapid ma- 
turity and short-lived beauty of the most 
brilliant, or the early blight and frequent de- 
cay of the sweetest and loveliest, while age 
finds a solace and luxury in cares which have 
just similitude enough to the trials and em- 
ployments of earlier days to soften and soothe, 
and yet not sadden the heart. It is generally 
after her children have left her side, and no 
longer claim her watchful tenderness, that a 
woman devotes herself to flowers. She 
watches them as she did her children, and 
there seems to be a blending of maternal in- 
stinct, in her love for them. They recal the 
past, and they foreshadow the future ; and if 
their fading hues and scattered petals tell of 
the blighted hope and departed joys of early 
life, so do their .bursting seeds and fresh 


, shoots whisper of a future, which shall restore, 


in fresh beauty and unfading verdure, the 
loved, the cherished, the lost. 

We have a friend, the owner of a garden 
well filled with old-fashioned country flowers, 
and with the most hardy of the brilliant fo- 
reigners, which are so much sought after and 
courted by our amateur gardeners. He loves 
his flowers like children, and much is he tried, 
when a rude hand or careless foot picks a ten- 
der bud or crushes a choice shoot. And not 
well does he love to gather his blossoms even 
for his fairest favorites. Short-lived is their 
beauty when they die on their native stem, 
and more meet does he deem it to watch them 
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as they stand in their native hills, in their fresh 
beauty, and to linger among them at morning 
and eventide, to contrast their colors and en- 
joy their sweetness, than to form them into 
bouquets to fade and droop in the glare of the 
drawing-room, or to crowd them into vases, 
to shed their sickly fragrance abroad, while 
they are dying prematurely themselves. 
Somewhat eccentric, he gives to many of 
his flowers the names of young ladies whom, 
in some way, he thinks or fancies they re- 
semble, while others he views as types or 
classes of womankind. Thus his garden 
resembles the enchanted forest of the poet, 
and every plant enshrines a nymph. Dahlias 
tall and commanding, with their rich and 
varied colors, by their spiendor and brilliance 
attracting and delighting the eye, but offering 
no fragrance; and, though glowing and ra- 
diant, while the sun cheered and warmed, 
sinking, black and discolored, unsightly and 
unseemly, before the first breath of frost— 
were fashionable dames in the pride of beauty, 
the flush of prosperity, but without religious 
faith, or mental stamina, destitute of all that 
could soothe or cheer in the hours of adversity ; 
while he looked on the bright old-fashioned 
velvet marigold, rejoicing in the sunbeam, 
but still looking up in the storm, loving the 
bright smile of a cheerful autumn day, but 
still bravely enduring, and hardly shrinking 
from the frost, as the fit emblem of the coun- 
try housewife, who loves this flower so well, 
who, cheerful and kindly in the days of pros- 
perity, still gladdens her. home and her hus- 
band’s heart in darker hours, and who, like 
her own flower, transferred to her homely 
palace, in the bitter winter, though dry and 
faded, still retains enough of early beauty to 
reveal the past and to whisper of the future. 
Roses are the fit and ever appropriate em- 
blems of the young and the beautiful, and 
few are there to whom a blighted bud or a full- 
blown flower, plucked and cast aside to be 
trampled upon by a careless or ruthless foot, 
will make an appeal unheeded. But our 
friend delighted to expatiate on the varieties 
of this beautiful flower, from the wild rose, 
with its rich shining leaf, its single petals, 
and wild wood fragrance, to the carefully 
touched, delicately tinged, full leaved, and 
highly perfumed exotic, the pride of the par- 
terre, bending and breaking, from its own 
weight, the slender stem ; and, as he pointed to 
it, he was wont to mutter something about 
destroying, even by too carefully cultivating, 
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the brightest and the finest. Monthlies were 
no favorites with our friend. He pronounced 
the ever blooming, ever smiling, through all 
seasons, through all changes, alike dwarfish 
and scentless. 

To a very small class did he appropriate the 
white lily. Rarely did he find one who 
seemed to answer to that type—pure and po- 
lished, yet sweet and graceful—in queenly, yet 
modest, dignity, lifting her head and standing 
without the shelter of the parent stalk of green 
leaf, yet in conscious purity looking to heaven, 
and commanding, not seeking or desiring, the 
admiration of men. Well may the rose and 
lily be deemed rivals. If we love the rose 
best, we seem to reverence the lily more, while 
its purity and fragrance make it a meet em- 
blem of the beauty of holiness. There was 
one of whom this flower seemed a fit emblem, 
at once so graceful and dignified, so pure, and 
sweet, and gentle, and when, bowed by sorrow, 
we saw her sinking to an early grave, we 
thought of the lily with its pure, rich petals 
broken, and crushed, yet still spotless and fra- 
grant. And the sweet honey-suckle, scentless 
in the bright sun, but shedding forth the sweet- 
est perfumes when the shower falls, or the 
dew descends. Is it not an emblem of the 
heart of the Christian when the influences of 
the Hely Spirit descend upon it ? 

And the Mignonette, shedding around its 
pure fragrance, yet so humble and obtrusive, 
overlooked and hidden by gaudier, and scent- 
less flowers, like the good, and the gentle, who, 
unnoticed and unthanked, shed around their 
soothing influence, cheering and blessing those 
who heed them not; or, it may be, trample up- 
on them in the pursuit of gayer flowers, and 
reserving their choicest influences for the 
darkened day and the evening hour. 

And there is yet another flower we may not 
forget. Do you know the lily of the valley; 
It isan early opening flower, and appears soon 
after the frosts leave the ground. Its pure, 
white, bell-shaped flowers cling to a slender 
stalk and hide themselves under the broad, 
green leaves. 

It is the sweetest of flowers, and while it 
hides its modest head the purest fragrance 
ascends from it. It loves, as Brenegan says, 
the moist and shady places in a low ground, 
nor does it thrive and bloom well in a rich, un- 
shaded parterre of the garden. Often did our 
friend commend it to the fair ones who visited 
his garden, but to no individual did he appro- 
priate it. Truly it is an emblem of Christian 
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humility—of that meek and quiet spirit, which 
is woman’s greatest ornament—and her high- 
est, alas! too often latest, attainment. The 


humility, and gentleness ; nor youth, and 
beauty, and prosperity, the seasons most fa- 
vorable fortheirgrowth. They are the graces 
of the spirit, and spring up only in the heart 
prepared by divine grace—and the counterfeits 
which the world cultivates are like the artifi- 
cial flower displayed by the milliner, as con- 3 
trasted with the natural flower. 
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valley,” has himself, drawn our attention to 
its exquisite loveliness, by making it a type 
of his own purity and holiness; and in the 
wreath twined for the fair and young, never 
let it be forgotten. No incense ariseth to 


Heaven like that of the pure and humble heart 
—and while our young friends cultivate the 
graces of which it is emblematic, its pure 
» petals and rich leaves shall more adorn the 
brow than coronals of diamonds or wreaths 
> of glittering gems. 


DAVIDSON. 


Husuep is thy lyre! thou child of song, 
And lingering echoes only tell 
That a pure spirit passed along, 
Through regions where it might not dwell, 
Breathing from out its sacred shrine 
An inspiration all divine. 


Hushed is thy lyre! and many a strain, 
That would have kindled rapture here, 
Was waited back to heaven again, 
When thy pure spirit sought its sphere. 
For when thy harp refused its tone, 
For strains like thine earth had no home. 


Hushed is thy lyre! o’er Time’s dark wave 
Its joyous numbers float no more ; 
It hymned a prelude to the grave, 
Then paused, till on a brighter shore, 
The full tide of thy minstrelsy 
Was wafted through eternity. 
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EDITOR’S MISCELLANY. 


Epvucation.—There are sad mistakes on the 
subject of education prevailing among us, as if 
schools and schoolmasters were the principal or 
only agencies—as if, through all the senses, every 
event and circumstance of every day life did not 
exert a moulding power upon the soul. It is 
truly and eloquently said, that education does not 
commence with the alphabet. It begins with a 
mother’s look—with a father’s nod of approba- 
tion, or sigh of reproof—with a sister’s gentle 
pressure of the hand, or a brother’s noble act of 
forbearance—with handfuls of flowers in green 
daisy meadows—with birds’ nests admired, but 
not touched—with creeping ants and almost im- 
perceptible emmets—with humming bees and 
glass bee-hives—with pleasant walks in shady 
lanes—and with thoughts directed, in sweet and 
kindly tones and words, to nature, to beauty, to 
acts of benevolence, to deeds of virtue, and to 
the source of all good, to God himself. 

Cuarity To Prisoners.—One of the most in- 
teresting labors of love of our times, is that which 
directs its merciful care to the inmates of prisons. 
Too generally, and too long, had we given these 
unfortunate beings up as hopeless outcasts. A 
wiser charity has entered their cells and sat by 
their side, uttering words of sympathy and Chris- 
tian counsel, and nowhere has benevolent effort 
found happier results. 

The following letter was received by a lady 
from a convict who had served out his time in 
the State Prison, and to whom she had, during 
his confinement, sent a volume of the Penny 
Magazine : 

“The gift now lying beside me, the Penny 
Magazine, is a miscellany fitted alike to the child 
and the man. In poetry and prose, its facts and 
fables, its descriptions and its prints, all afford in- 
struction in different ways. I open the pictured 
pages in a strange land, in a country where I am 
an outcast from all the forms of beauty, all the 
communications of living intelligence; but on 
these leaves are imprinted objects once familiar 
to my eyes, when crime to me was only the name 
of evil, to be shunned and abhorred Here I be- 
hold the imaged ruins, and the columnar piles 
among which, in their majestic reality, ‘ my care- 
less childhood strayed.’ Here, too, are the an- 
cient oaks beneath whose shadows my schoolboy 
footsteps lingered while the birds sang in their 
branches. All this speaks to my heart and my 
conscience. These ruins are an emblem of my 
own sad fall; what once stood in honor lies now 
in disrepair and abandonment, and there is no re- 
edifying of the prostrate pillar and the broken 
wall!” 

When we follow the steps of a Howard, a Fry, 


and, in our own land, the benevolent Miss Dix, 
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and others like-minded, who, resigning the ease 
and comforts of home, have sought companion- 
ship with the wretched, the despised, and forsaken 
in their gloomy dungeons, that they might raise 
them up to life and hope again, we feel re-assured 
and comforted, and acquire confidence that a bet- 
ter day is coming—a day in which it will be un- 
derstood and felt that religion is not more a sys- 
tem of divinity than a system of humanity ; when 
all other titles and patents of nobility will be su- 
perseded by the nobility of benevolence, and the 
circumstance, that noble or royal blood has de- 
scended to us through a hundred generations, 
will be outweighed by the humblest life of charity 
to man. Believe the poet when he says: 

“ From yon blue heavens, above us bent, 


The gardener, Adam, and his wife 
Smile at the claims of long descent. 


Not stars and titles make a lord ; 
He’s only noble who is good ; 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple love than Norman blood.” 


Historica, Discrepancies.—In another part 
of this No. we have briefly noticed Forster's 
Statesmen of the Commonwealth of England. 
In reading his Cromwell, we were forcibly struck 
with the importance to the student of history of 
an independent judgment, so differently are the 
same characters estimated by different historians. 
Mr. Fox, in his lectures on history, has justly re- 
marked, that “‘ sometimes you can scarcely recog- 
nise the individual as he is presented by historic 
painters of different classes. There is a speci- 
men of what we mean in the different versions of 
the character of Oliver Cromwell. We have 
three remarkable ones, by three writers of emi- 
nent ability ; Southey, in what was originally an 
article in the Quarterly Review, but was after- 
wards published separately; Forster, in his 
“ Lives of the Statesmen of the Commonwealth ;” 
and Carlyle, in his recent publication of the 
“Speeches and Letters of Cromwell.” Let us 
look at the man as he appears in each. 

“The Oliver Cromwell of Robert Southey’s 
delineation is a fanatic at the outset of life, con- 
ceited, bustling, pragmatic, and assuming, and 
very soon, indeed, becomes a hypocrite, a thorough 
and entire hypocrite, politically and religiously. 
His talk is cant; his gestures are grimace. He 
has no truthfulness in his heart in joining with 
the republican party; he h&s no real humility 
when on his knees in prayer. He is looking out 
for himself; and what conscience he has, is 4 
conscience regulated, not by his own creed, but 
by what Southey, his biographer, deems the true 
creed in faith and morals. He is conscious of 
guilt in the gratification of his ambition; he 
knows he is doing wrong, through the whole pro 
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cess of the struggle ; and, in the death of Charles, 
he has the severest sense of blood-guiltiness upon 
his soul. According to Southey, Cromwell never 
recovered the sense of his own crime in that 
transaction. He felt that he was a traitor—a 
murderous traitor. Nor was he so much the 
bigot or the republican as to think that the old 
forms, of what is called the constitution, were not 
the best. He knew that monarchy, aristocracy, 
and episcopacy, were essential to the well-being 
of the country ; and having overthrown these, he 
tried to establish some forms and images of them, 
as the only means of holding society together. 
But he was always mourning in secret over his 
treason, his shedding of royal blood. This haunt- 
ed him; this unmanned him; this filled his days 
and nights with sorrow: ‘and for this,’ says 
Robert Southey, ‘oh, what would he not have 
given’—(he represents him as earnestly desiring 
the restoration of the Stuarts, only he knew that 
Charles the Second would never forgive him for 
the death of his father)—‘ what would he not have 
given, in reference either to this world or the world 
to come, to have had the crime of that bloodshed 
off his conscience.’ That is Robert Southey’s 
Cromwell. 

“Mr. Forster gives us a portraiture something 
like this. His Cromwell is a man of intellect and 
earnestness, sincerely religious from a hypochon- 
driacal constitution acting upon his sensations, 
and giving him that sort of experience which is 
socommon amongst some classes of believers— 
ambition kindling up in him, prompting him, in- 
termingling with better feelings and principles— 
alove of liberty, or, at least, a strong insubordi- 
nation against tyranny, existing in his mind— 
joining heartily with Hampden and the other 

, great leaders of the opposition in Charles’s Par- 
liament—but as they are, one after another, re- 
moved from the scene, his personal ambition 
growing more and more upon him, until it absorbs 

; allother principles, he becomes a perfect Machia- 

} velli in contrivances, a deep deceiver of others, 

, andthe subject of yet deeper deception in himself; 
his eye fixed on the crown, to which he dare not 
put forth his hand that he may grasp it; not un- 
tue to himself, with his complicated and am- 
bitious nature, but untrue to the political princi- 
ples and the political associates of his early life, 
and punished in his own feelings, and in his ex- 
ternal position, for that treason. Southey’s Crom- 
well was a traitor to Charles the First; Mr. 
Forster’s Cromwell is a traitor to the cause of 
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civil and religious liberty. The consciousness of 
his failure, the consciousness of his own usurpa- 
tion—this is the demon that besets him. In his 
unwise pursuit of personal aggrandisement, he 
found the very means of government breaking 
away within his grasp; difficulties accumulate 
without; perplexities increase within; he lives a 
life of torment; until, at last, the day which re- 
leases his spirit, the anniversary of his great vic- 
tories of Worcester and Dunbar, is his fortunate 
day, more for the sake of the death it then brought 
him, than for that of the triumphs with which it 
had formerly illustrated his name. Such is the 
second Cromwell. 

Mr. Carlyle’s Cromwell is different from either 
—different in being an entirely truthful man— 
true to himself, true to others. Carlyle’s Crom- 
well begins and ends in sincerity and integrity. 
His hypochondriasis is the action of mind upon 
body, rather than of body upon mind—the hard 
strugglings of his soul in deep penitence for the 
sense of divine forgiveness. He goes into public 
life not from personal ambition, but under the 
strong compulsion of conscience. He feels that 
a woe, a curse, is upon him, unless he serves the 
Lord, and the Lord’s people, in the work of the 
day; and he applies himself to it with all his 
might. No fear distracts him; no honor dazzles 
him; but on he goes, endeavoring still to secure 
true religion for his own spirit, and the people 
whom Providence had committed to his charge. 
If Mr. Forster’s Cromwell has no penitence for 
alleged treason against Charles, Carlyle’s Crom- 
well has no penitence for treason against the 
republican cause, or the supporters of republican- 
ism. He has no penitence of any kind. With 
him, there is no breaking down within; there is 
a strong heart battling with the world, and with 
the things of the world ; endeavoring to overcome 
every difficulty, in order that the great cause of 
which he is the agent and representative here, the 
great Puritan cause—the cause, in his estimation, 
of God and man—may be established. For that 
he lives; and praying for that, he dies—no hypo- 
crite, no traitor, but a champion and martyr of 
the Puritanical faith.” 

From these examples, one can easily see that 
to arrive at just conclusions respecting historic 
characters and events, the judicious student must 
exercise a discriminating and unbiassed judg- 
ment, and balance, with nicest care, the various 
and conflicting opinions of historians. After all, 
how little do we know accurately of the past. 
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2. The dews and rains, in all their store, 
Drenching the pastures o’er and o’er, 
Are not so copious as that grace 
Which sanctifies and saves our race. 


3. As, in soft silence, vernal showers 
Descend, and cheer the fainting flowers! 
So, in the secrecy of love, 

Falls the sweet influence from above. 


. Nor let these blessings be confin’d 
To me, but pour’d on all mankind : 
Till earth’s wild wastes in verdure rise, 
And a young Eden bless our eyes. 
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THE PARLOR TABLE. 


Curistian Union, by Stephen H. Tyng, D.D., 
Rector of St. George’s church, New York.—This 
is a neat little volume from the prolific press of 
Robert Carter, 58 Canal street. Dr. T. has ren- 
dered a valuable service to evangelical Christi- 
anity, by showing the true nature of Christian 
union—that it does not consist in entire nniform- 
ity of opinion, an agreement, however perfect, in 
every view of religious doctrine—that it is as 
evidently, not a mere external, apparent unity of 
profession and name, a oneness of temporary dis- 
cipline and outward type. The unity of the 
gospel, by which the church of God is known, in 
opposition to all the divisions of men, is a spirit- 
ual unity, which, though consistent with much 
outward diversity, is real, operative, and perma- 
nent. This view of Christian union is enforced 
with much clearness and eloquence by the 
author, and we cannot but ,hope for good results 
from the circulation of this little book. 

Tue Mysreries or Tosacco, by Rev. Benja- 
min J. Lane. Also Responses on the Use of To- 
bacco, from numerous individuals, by the same 
author, published by Wiley & Putnam. Both 
these books have been on our table some weeks. 
They show no quarter to the consumers of the 
weed in any of its forms. 

Burter’s AnaLocy, with Bishop Wison’s 
Criricism, has just been published, in a beautiful 
form, by Mr. Carter, 58 Canal street. Of all the 
editions of this great work, we have seen none 
we should prefer to Mr. Carter’s. 

Forster’s StaTESMEN OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
or Encianp.—We regret that our space compels 
us to speak very briefly of this highly valuable 
and interesting work from the press of the Har- 
pers. It is well observed by Mr. Choules, the 
American editor, that our citizens can never be 
indifferent to the history of the struggles for free- 
dom in the land of our fathers; and there is no 
more appropriate study for our youth than a care- 
ful examination of the men and measures of that 
period, which constituted the transition state of 
England from the oppressive reign of the Tudors 
and the Stuarts, to the constitutional liberty which 
it afterwards enjoyed. The close sympathy 
which was felt by our Pilgrim Fathers with Eliot, 
Hampden, Milton and Vane, gave an origin to 
our national existence, and planted the institu- 








tions of piety and learning on our shores. The 
Puritans were the conservators of civil and reli- 
gious freedom, and to the days of the civil war 
in England we are indebted for the assertion of 
those political truths, which we now cherish as 
our dearest inheritance. The style in which this 
American edition of Forster has been got up, is 
creditable even to Cliff street, famous as it has 
become for the taste and elegance of its issues. 
We recommend our readers to make this volume 
a companion of the long evening hours now ap- 
proaching. They will find it full of the romance 
of truth, which is “ stranger than fiction.” 

Tue Surrerines or Curist, by a Layman— 
second edition, published by the Messrs. Harper. 
The author aims tc show that Christ suffered on 
the cross, in his divine, as well as his human na- 
ture, contrary to the commonly received opinion 
that the divine nature is impassible. We had 
supposed there was but little interest felt in such 
discussions ; but the fact, that a second edition is 
demanded, argues that we were mistaken. 

ANNALs OF THE Poor, by Rev. Leigh Richmond. 
Mr. Carter sends us a new and neat edition of 
these charming sketches. We presume many of 
our readers will be glad to hear that they can 
have “ The Dairyman’s Daughter,” “‘ The Young 
Cottager,” &c., in this convenient and tasteful 
form. Mr. Carter’s “ Cabinet Library,” to which 
series this volume belongs, is worthy of a gene- 
rous patronage. 

We omitted, casually, in our last No., to 
notice that Mr. Carter had completed the series of 
vols. by Dr. Duncan on the “ Sacred Philosophy 
of the Seasons.” The whole four vols. may be ob- 
tained of him. 

Nicut or Weepina, or Words for the Suffering 
Family of God, by Rev. Horatius Bonor. R. 
Carter, 58 Canal street—This is a choice addi- 
tion to Carter’s Cabinet Library. It is intended 
for, and most admirably adapted to, the condition 
of afflicted persons. We have seldom read a 
work which reaches the heart of the mourner 
witha more discriminating and consoling power. 
Just such a book was needed,and Mr. Carter has 
shown his good judgnfent in selecting and repro- 
ducing it from the mass of English publications. 
We hope it may minister consolation to many 
a stricken heart. 
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